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“No man forbidding him” (Greek, dkoAvrws).—Acts xxviii. 31. 


The historian’s last word—The gaps in the history—The 
loss and the gain—The significant word—St. Paul’s desire 
to see Rome—The goal, and how it was reached—The 
message and tts reception—Some resulis—(1) The Apostles 
constant companion—The bonds and their opportunity—The 
living epistle—Influence in the Pretorium—(2) The run- 
away slave—Influence on the outcast society of Rome— 
(3) The Eptstles of the First Captivity—The world-wide 
influence—The lesson for ourselves. 

ITH this one pregnant word St. Luke closes 

his history of St. Paul. For it is but ome 

word, as St. Luke wrote it—da«wAvtTws—thus sum- 

ming up all that he is led to tell us of that first 

prison-ministry in Rome. It is a noble ending— 
‘No man forbidding him.” 

At first sight it seems both abrupt and dis- 
appointing, for we know that St. Luke was with 
St. Paul throughout his first captivity, joining 
his salutations to Philemon and the brethren at 
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Colossz} with those of his leader and friend. We 
know, too, that when the apostle returned once 
again as a prisoner to Rome, St. Luke was the 
one faithful companion who was able to cheer his 
last days in that dreary prison-house which he only 
left to receive the martyr’s crown.?, And yet “the 
beloved physician” adds no single word to tell us 
what we should have wished to know, of how 
the release came about, of the fresh experiences, 
by sea and by land, which marked the visits to 
Ephesus and Troas, the winter at Nicopolis in 
Epirus, the settling of Titus as organising and 
ordaining presbyter in Crete.* 

There are wide gaps in the history of the last 
days of St. Paul, and St. Luke not only could 
have supplied them, but had also the master-pen 
to tell the tale with all a traveller’s instinct, with 
perfect accuracy, and with absolute sympathy with 
the aged missionary and his work. If he did com- 
plete his story, it has not, in the providence of God, 
been preserved for us, and we can but fill in the 
gaps, as best we may, from the later Epistles of 
St. Paul himself. 

But has not the loss been a real gain? It has 

1 Col. iv. 14; Philem. 24. * 2 Tim, wort. 

® 1 Tim. i. 335 2 Tim, iv. 134 Titus i. $y in 12: 
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always been “for the more confirmation of the 
faith” when honest-minded men have been “ suffered 
to doubt.” Partly through St. Luke’s silence, partly 
from other causes, the genuineness and authenticity 
of the Pastoral Epistles have been seriously called 
in question, but the result has been that, at least 
to the majority of Christians, those Epistles stand 
on even firmer ground, and their linguistic diff- 
culties become a witness to their true place in 
apostolic story, The simple facts of St. Paul’s 
release from Rome, and of his subsequent ministry 
in Asia, Greece, Crete, and, as St. Clement believed, 
“to the utmost bounds of the West,” shed a new 
light on his last letters to Timothy and Titus, 
unfold their internal evidence, and more than 
explain their apparent discrepancies. 

I was first drawn to consider the salient points 
in St. Paul’s ministry in Rome by this striking 
and significant word of St. Luke It is not acci- 
dental, it does not mark an unfinished story, it is 
a pregnant paradox and a_ glorious climax. 
Fettered by the arm to the soldier that kept 
him, his ministry was all unfettered. Beset by 
hindering circumstances which might have been 
thought fatal to success, his work for God went 
on all-unhindered. St. Luke tells us of the arrival 
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in Rome, the disposal of the prisoner, the close 
attendance of the Roman guardsman, the disap- 
pointing attitude of his own countrymen, the one 
saving condition of the “hired house” and the 
access of friends to visit him, and then adds, with 
splendid art, that crowning climax—‘all-unhin- 
dered,” “no man forbidding him.” 

Let us study in these chapters the marvellous 
light thrown upon this unique word by what we 
gather, from the apostle’s own pen, of the hindrances 
and helps, the sorrows and successes, the trials and 
victories, which marked his experience as “the 
prisoner of the Lord Jesus.” 

St. Paul had long felt an “earnest desire”? to 
visit Rome. His method was to occupy strong 
centres of influence, such as Antioch, Ephesus, 
Thessalonica, Corinth, and to preach the Word of 
God where it would have free course to spread 
along the most frequented highways of human 
intercourse. Three years before he had said at 
Ephesus, “J must also see Rome”? And this 
purpose had been confirmed (during his deten-_ 
tion by Lysias, the chief captain, in the Castle of 
Antonia at Jerusalem) by the Lord’s own words, 


1 Rom, i, TO; 15, 05.3 xvee22=24,, 28) 20. éremoBiav exo, 
«mimo0a, 2 ACtS:XIX,21< 
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“Be of good cheer, Paul: for as thou hast testified 
of Me in Jerusalem, so must thou bear witness also 
at Rome.”* Rome was clearly the goal of his 
ministerial ambitions, and we can have no doubts 
as to the conditions under which he hoped to enter 
the imperial city. He would be framing his plans 
for missionary effort as an unfettered herald of 
the Gospel, first of all addressing himself to the 
synagogues of his own countrymen, and, failing 
their sympathy, turning directly to the Gentiles. 
But 


“There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will.” 

As a matter of fact, St. Paul came to Rome, not 
only as a worn and weather-beaten traveller who 
had lost all he had by shipwreck, but as a prisoner 
in bonds, deprived of his liberty, and on trial for 
his very life. “And so,” St. Luke records, “we 
came to Rome.” It must have been a bitter dis- 
appointment to human hopes; and even the friendly 
welcome of “the brethren,” who hastened along 
the Via Appia as far as Appit Forum and Tres 
Taberne, could hardly have compensated for the 
cruel shattering of what he had once pictured as 
the crowning crisis of his many journeys. 


1 Acts xxiii, If. 
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Yet what was the actual result? Despite all 
obstacles, the message which he carried found a 
welcome in most unexpected directions. The Word 
of God could not be bound, and but for his captivity 
and chain the apostle would not, humanly speaking, 
have carried out so far-reaching a ministry. St. 
Luke knew all this, was eye-witness of how it came 
about, yet no line that he wrote has come down to 
tell us,as he alone could tell, the strange and un- 
expected steps by which God fulfilled His purpose 
in bringing St. Paul to Rome. But we surely 
cannot doubt that, in this last, single, emphatic 
word we have a terse but telling record of all that 
St. Luke knew of the unhindered influences of 
the prison-ministry of St. Paul. The sacred writer, 
by tradition a painter, gives us a graphic outline; 
and, using the Epistles that were written during 
this period of retirement and restraint, let us seek 
to supply the inner shading of the picture. 

The study is full of interest. We can trace 
the far-reaching influence of these unfettered bonds 
in at least three directions, and our readers may 
easily supply many more. It made itself felt in 
the highest circles of society in Rome, it penetrated 
down to the lowest dregs of humanity that haunted 
the slums of that city; it spread, and is still 
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spreading, in ever-widening circles to far distant 
lands. We are reminded of Ezekiel’s vision (chap. 
xlvii.) where the waters of an unfailing spring flow 
forth by a law of their very being, and despite 
all barriers reach their destined end; for so it is 
with the living waters of the Gospel—“ everything 
shall live whither the river cometh.” 


(1) Let us begin with the apostle’s most constant 
companion. This was not St. Luke, but the “soldier 
that kept him.” In two passages? he speaks of 
his “coupling-chain,” which shows that though 
relieved from the closer restraint under which St. 
Peter had been placed at Jerusalem, and which 
had been his own condition at an earlier period,? 
he was still bound by the hand to the soldier 
that kept him. Who was this soldier? 

On his arrival in Rome the prisoners were handed 
over to “the captain of the preetorian guard,” some 
exceptional liberty being granted to St. Paul 
doubtless through the kindly interest of the centurion 


1 “1 am bound with this chain” (Acts xxviii. 20). “ For 
which I am an ambassador in a chain” (Eph. vi. 20, 


R.V. marg.). : : 
2 “ Sleeping between two soldiers, bound with two coupling- 


chains” (Acts xii. 6). “Commanded him to be bound with 
two coupling-chains ” (Acte xxi. 33). 
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Julius.) If we may follow this statement (which 
is early, even if not Lucan), St. Paul would be 
under the constant supervision of Nero’s imperial 
guards, and it seems to be borne out by his own 
reference to the interest aroused by his imprison- 
ment “in the whole pretorium” (A.V. “in all the 
palace,” R.V. “throughout the whole pretorian 
guard”). And so it came about that his very 
bonds and imprisonment placed him in close touch 
with the imperial soldiers of Nero. One by one 
these rough Roman soldiers would be coupled by 
a chain to the prisoner Paul, and would never be 
absent from his presence and influence day or 
night. 

{It is clear that this would give the Apostle aq 
unique opportunity for personal influence, which we 
may be sure could not be in vain. Even if no 
word was spoken, the soldier would always be 
reading “a living epistle,” for “without the word” 
men are “won by the behaviour”—“the manner 
of life”’—of those with whom they associate. 


1 “The whole clause, however, is rejected by most recent 
editors, as the balance of existing authorities is very 
decidedly against it. On the other hand, the statement 
does not look like an arbitrary fiction, and may contain 
a genuine tradition, even if it was no part of the original 
text.”—Bishop Lightfoot, PAz/éppzans, p. 8. 
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What a story it would be to tell, if we knew the 
impressions produced on these ptiatdsmen as in 
turn they relieved one another, and the tales 
they would carry of this extraordinary prisoner 
when they withdrew to their barracks and met 
their comrades ! 

All this, however, must be left to imagination 
and conjecture; but we are not left without know- 
ledge of the result, which is beyond all doubt, coming, 
as it does, from the pen of St. Paul himself. And 
here we appeal to perhaps the most fruitful source 
of witness—the Epistle to the Philippians. No 
letter is richer in local colouring, and from it we 
are able to fill in our outline with many details. 
And we learn two things of immediate interest: 
(@ “that the imprisonment was known by and 
excited intercat among the whole of the imperial 
bodyguard ; “@) ‘that this result was the direct 
outcome of the circumstances in which St Paul 
was placed. Let us read his own words which 
establish this marvellous issue js 


© “Now I would have you know, brethren, that the things 
which happened unto me have fallen out rather unto the 
progress of the Gospel; so that my bonds became mani- 
fest in Christ throughout the whole przetorian guard, and 
to all the rest.”” 


1 Phil. i, 12, 13 (R.V.). 
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To what extent these soldiers were touched 
by the story of the Cross we cannot say, but the 
expression, “my bonds became manifest in Christ,” 
must certainly mean more than a feeling of mere 
curiosity. Bishop Lightfoot thus paraphrases the 
words—“have been seen in their relation to Christ, 
have borne testimony to the Gospel.” 

It-is-needlessto.add.that fhe salutation, in the 
same Epistle, from “the saints in Czesar’s house- 
hold,”** still further extends this singular range of 
influence, and confirms our belief that, so far from 
hindering the course of the Gospel, the restraints 
on the Apostle’s liberty brought him into direct 
contact with those whom he could otherwise have 
hardly hoped to evangelise. The very chain which 
Roman discipline riveted on the prisoner’s arm 
secured to his side a hearer who would tell the 
story of patient suffering for Christ among those 
who, the next day, might be in attendance on 
Nero himself, and would certainly be the friends 
and companions of some among that motley 
company which formed the “ family of Ceesar.”® | 

This, then, is one way in which St.’ Paul worked 


a% Phil. av 32. 
* How the Gospel found a place in “ Czesar’s household” 
will be treated more fully in a later chapter. 
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on without let or hindrance. The soldier who 
was present at his intercourse with friends, at his 
work with pen and ink and parchments, and. even 
at his most private times of devotion, had a tale 
to tell which would both interest and inspire. 
And so we paint in one detail of St. Luke’s bold 
outline, and realise how the poor shipwrecked 
prisoner, for the very reason that he was a prisoner 

' and bound to the soldier that kept him, preached 
“the unsearchable riches of Christ”’—“ Vo man 
forbidding him.” 


(2) Let us turn our eyes to a very different 
stratum of Roman life, and follow the influence 
of the apostle into the lowest purlieus of the 
great city. 

i Far away in the Roman province of Asia, 
at a town upon the Lycus, a tributary of the river 
Meander, there lived a Christian convert who 
owed his conversion to St. Paul. This man had 
a disreputable and dishonest slave, who, having 
cheated his master, ran away, and, like many 
others of his kind, made his way to that sink of 
the world’s offscourings—Rome. We can well 
picture the career of such a man in such a city, 


1 Philem. 19. 
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where the ranks of “the submerged” were being 
daily recruited from the seething mass of vice 
and misery which constantly drained into its 
lowest dens. He would soon spend his stolen 
treasure, and then nothing would be left but a 
course of vice and villainy. 

By what steps this poor waif and stray came 
to be rescued from the inevitable outcome of his 
past life we cannot tell, but of the marvellous 
result we are quite sure. He was lost to his old 
life only that he might be found for better 
things. The influence of the captive missionary 
somehow or other penetrated to the lowest 
classes that haunted the slums of the great capital, 
and the disgraced felon became a disciple of 
Jesus Christ, the outcast a child, the dishonest 
servant a “ brother beloved.” 

The story of Philemon and OUnesimus is one 
of the most pathetic and most significant in 
Bible story. It is the story of a great conver- 
sion, and of one of the triumphs of God’s grace. 
It throws a cheering radiance upon the dark 
prison-room, and it helps us to fill in with absolute 
certainty another detail in $e? Luke’s outline. 
Once more we recognise heowetrue-is»that-wordy 
“No-man-forbidding-himyre how unfettered were 
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the hands that wore that coupling-chain. Through 
the soldier that kept him Str Paul was preaching 
in the imperial barrack-rooms, and in Czesar’s 
household ; through the friends whom he received 
in his hired dwelling, the Gospel of frank forgive- 
ness was sounding in other directions, and its 
message was reaching even to the very dregs 
of the criminal classes in Rome. 

We shall take up the story on another page, 
and try to catch still more of its meaning and 
inspiration. For the present, it has fully justified 
our claim, that St. Luke’s abrupt ending is not 
without its compensating gain, if we patiently 
seek to understand, through the records that 
have come down to us, how God’s purposes ripen 
in unexpected ways, and how St. Paul the 
prisoner was able to fulfil his destined work 
in Rome, hindered and hampered to outward 
appearance, and yet able to leave on record 
the abundant evidence of what St. Luke has 
told us, that the work of God prospered in his 
hands, “xo man forbidding him.” 


(3) There is one more sphere of influence to 
notice, and it was world-wide. 
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When St. Paul was at Cesarea, the Roman 
governor Festus was struck with astonishment 
at his prisoner’s writings and studies. “ Paul,” 
he cried in the presence of King Agrippa, “thou 
art mad, thy much learning (Ta qroAAa ypaupara) 
doth turn thee to madness.” That word to Timothy, 
“but especially the parchments,” reveals what a 
student St. Paul must have been, and how even in 
captivity his pen was rarely idle.’ 

And few things that the guardsmen saw can 
have impressed them more than the patient labour 
that occupied St. Paul’s time when he wrote the 
Epistles of this first Roman captivity. We have 
already traced two lines of thought suggested by 
the letters to the Philippians and to Philemon, 
and we know that at least two other letters were 
written at this same date, the one a circular letter 
to the Churches in Asia, which we call the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, the other, its sister-letter, the 
Epistle to the Colossians. By this means, and 
through the agency of men like Epaphroditus 
and Tychicus, the letter-carriers of the early 
Church, the “light of the Gospel” which was 
preached by St. Paul burst through the barriers of 
his prison, and “ shone throughout the world.” 

a2 Tim. i748 
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It is needless to say what priceless treasures 
were thus given to the Church of Christ in the 
four Epistles we have named. Their influence 
was world-wide. At first they would be separately 
circulated in the Churches to which they were 
sent, then passed on to the other Churches, some- 
times in exchange for letters there received.’ 
After that, they were gradually gathered together 
and formed into a collection with other sacred 
records of the Christian society, until at last, under 
the guiding hand of God, the Church, as “the 
witness and keeper of Holy Writ,” separated off 
from others those books which are truly apos- 
tolic, and the Canon of the New Testament was 
formed. 

And so these prison-letters were soon spread 
throughout the known world. They are now 
prized and loved and read in every Christian com- 
munity. Each year fresh versions of them are 
being sent home by our missionaries from distant 
heathen lands, and are returned in the skilfully 
printed Scriptures of the Bible societies of the 
Church. 

Once more, then, we see how the unfettered 
work of St. Paul went on. The waves of influence 
1 Col, iv. 16, 
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radiated farther and farther as these letters circu- 
lated, nor will that influence ever cease to extend, 
until the Gospel “wave of glory” has rolled to 
every shore. By pen, by word, by correspondence 
as well as by personal influence, St. Paul preached 
the Gospel far and wide from his Roman prison, 
“no man forbidding him.” 


The story touches our own lives, as we shall 
see, in many ways; but for the present we can notice 
only one. 

Wherever we are placed in the providence of 
God, there is work for us to do. We may be 
hampered, as we think, with all sorts of hindrances, 
but the work is there for all that. None of his 
difficulties moved St. Paul, and he tells the 
Philippians what was the secret of his service— 
“This one thing I do.” As he wrote it, it is only 
one word, only two Greek letters‘—yet it sums 
up a great life, a noble aim. 

In this new spirit of service, to which Christen- 
dom is awakening, let us have done with the idle 
excuse that our position affords no opportunity to 


1 “This one thing I do” corresponds to the little Greek 
word év—“ one thing.” 
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work for God. Our blessed Lord’s opportunities 
often arose out of very commonplace incidents. St. 
Paul’s came through the soldier by his side, the 
visits of friends, the pen, ink, and paper that lay 
close at hand. 
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Citizenship 


A.V. ‘“ For our conversation is in heaven.” 
“Let your conversation be as it becometh the Gospel 
of Christ.” 


R.V. “For our citizenship (marg. commonwealth) is in 
heaven.” 
“Let your manner of life be worthy of the Gospel 


of Christ.” 
—Phil. iii. 20; i. 27. 


Summary of the prison-ministry—The advantages of such 
study— St. Paul as a Roman citizen—The meaning of 
“ conversation” —Our citizen-right and our citizen-life— 
The aptness of the illustration—For (1) St. Paul was a 
Roman—(2) The Philippians were Romans—(3) The writer 
was in Rome—The appeal to the Philippians—Its applica- 
tion to ourselves—As to citizenshif—And manner of life. 

E have now considered St. Luke’s bold outline 

of St. Paul’s prison-ministry, given, as we 
remember, in that one last pregnant word, 
“No man forbidding him.” We have also filled 
in some quite general details, which illustrate the 
main lines along which that ministry worked. It 


moved upwards and touched the lives of men and 
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women in the heart of the imperial household. It 
penetrated down to the lowest dregs of society 
and regenerated the outcast. It circulated far 
and wide, so that the Word of God “had free 
course” in distant Churches through letters written 
by one whose arm was never free from a 
coupling-chain. 

We now proceed to paint in with fuller detail 
some of the conditions, encouragements, dis- 
appointments, results of this ministry. For the 
most part St. Paul himself will be our guide, for 
in some of the four letters written at this time 
from Rome? we have an amount of local colouring 
which goes far to supply the lack of those details 
which St. Luke has not preserved for us. 

May I say, at this point, that there is no more 
attractive side of Bible reading to young students 
than this tracing of personal incident and historical 
fact in the writings of the prophets and apostles 
of Scripture? Archdeacon Paley’s Hore Pauline 
first fired my own enthusiasm for it. Professor 


1 The letters to the Philippian, Colossian, and Ephesian 
Churches, and the private letter to Philemon. I am 
aware that some modern critics assign the Epistle to 
the Philippians to the Czsarean imprisonment, which 
immediately preceded that in Rome, but the allusions 
to the “pretorium,” and to “Czesar’s household,” most 
naturally appear in a letter written from Rome. 
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J. J. Blunt, in his OUndesigned Coincidences, has 
done work of a similar kind in the Old Testament. 
They are books which are still worth reading, 
and the student who banishes those volumes, to 
make room for more recent literature, will do 
well to make sure that he makes a wiser choice. 
I recall a series of lectures which I gave year by 
year, without weariness, at least to myself, in 
which we studied the Minor Prophets with just 
such a purpose. Such studies never ceased to 
evoke inquiry and to stimulate interest, and many 
acknowledged that the prophets had become 
living men in the history of their own times and 
living teachers for alltime. It is to such a study 
we are now to devote our attention, in dependence 
on the same Divine Spirit Who guided the 
apostle’s pen 


There are few more interesting pieces of local 
colouring than those in which St. Paul’s position 
as a Reman citizen comes to the front. The 
letter to the Church at Philippi is full of points 
of personal interest, but none is more striking 
than the appeal to a common privilege and a 
common duty which St. Paul makes when he 
says, “Our conversation is in heaven.” “Let 
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your conversation be as it becometh the Gospel 
of Christ.” The thought of a common city, with 
all the rights and responsibilities belonging to 
it, is the dominant thought in both appeals: 
monltevwa—oriTevedOe are the keynotes of the 
two verses. 

The word “conversation” is common to both 
places in the Authorised Version, and is used in 
a different sense from that in which we now take 
it. “Conversation” has now the more limited 
sense of “intercourse by speech”; a man’s spoken 
words are what we call his “conversation.” But 
in A.D. 1611, when our Authorised Version was 
published, the word had a much wider meaning, 
and covered the whole of a man’s conduct, so 
that his “conversation” was his daily life. 

It accordingly came to be used in both these 
passages as denoting what concerns the life of a 
citizen, in the one case the thought of Josition 
and privilege being prominent (“Our conversation 
is in heaven”), in the other that of character and 
conduct (“ Let your conversation be as it becometh 
the Gospel of Christ”). In the Greek we have 
a substantive in iii. 20 and a verb in i. 27, but 
the word is the same, and it turns our thoughts 
to the city of God, both as the home of the 
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Christian and as the place “from whence” he 
looks with eager expectation for the return of 
his Saviour. 

Scholars have not found it easy to decide on 
the precise signification of the word sodérevpa 
in iii, 20. They hesitate between “citizenship ” 
and “city.” I do not propose to discuss the 
point, for it is the general reference that alone 
concerns us; yet I venture to draw attention to 
the happy paraphrase which has found a place in 
the Manx Bible. The words in our old Keltic 
language run thus, “Son ta cairys cummaltee ain 
ayns niau”—literally, “For our right of dwelling 
is in heaven.” I put it recently to no mean 
scholar and divine whether the translators must 
not have been men of spiritual insight, and he 
said that it seemed to him to hit the very point 
that St. Paul intended. May we then dare to 
render the words as follows: “Our citizen-right 
is in heaven,” “Let our citizen-Zfe be as it 
becometh the Gospel of Christ” ? 

Privilege and duty always balance each other 
in the scales of Christian experience. The same 
principle underlies the relation between faith and 
works, and explains the seeming contradiction 
between justification by faith and judgment 
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according to works. Realised privilege is the 
mainspring of duty. Active performance of duty 
is the only sure test that we can apply, of the 
_true possession of the privilege of saving grace. 
“Because ye are sons, God hath sent forth the 
Spirit of His Son into your hearts.” 


It is impossible not to have noticed the peculiar 
fitness of the illustration to the unique circum- 
stances in which the Epistle to the Philippians 
was written. There is a threefold fitness. 

(1) St. Paul himself possessed the privilege of 
being “a Roman.” That was the citizenship 
which in those days ranked the highest of all, 
and was the most coveted prize. How it fell to 
his lot to be possessed of this citizen-right we 
cannot be sure, but we have his own express 
statement that he was a free-born citizen of 
Rome. It is a scene full of human interest in 
which St. Luke describes St. Paul’s interview 
with the Roman officer, Lysias. While they 
were preparing to scourge him at Jerusalem, 
St. Paul asked the centurion, who was super- 
intending this form of “examination,” a simple 
question which at once changed the whole scene. 
‘Ts it lawful for you to scourge a man that is 
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a Roman and uncondemned?” The centurion 
went at once to the chief captain, and in an 
evident tone of alarm said, “What art thou 
about to do? for this man is a Roman.” 
Then comes the “touch of nature.” The chief 
captain shows not merely anxiety but keen 
interest. Was it possible that this poor Jew, 
hounded to destruction by his own people, held 
the same proud position as himself? “Tell me,” 
he said, “art thou a Roman?” On hearing that 
it was’so, a subtle fellowship at once asserts itself, 
and we see the military officer and his despised 
prisoner in friendly converse over their common 
privilege. But there was a difference between 
them, and Lysias generously acknowledged it. 
“With a great sum obtained I this citizenship,” 
said Lysias. And then came the answer, showing 
that St. Paul did not despise his social position, 
but had carefully weighed its relative value, “ Buz 
I am a Roman born.” 

Thus the apostle used an illustration full of 
meaning in his own past experience when he said, 
“Our citizen-right is in heaven.” 

(2) The Philippians to whom he was writing 
were “Romans.” Jerusalem was not the only 
place where St. Paul had claimed the value of 
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his position as a Roman citizen. Several years 
before, immediately after landing for the first 
time in Europe, he had visited Philippi, which 
was, as St. Luke tells us, “a Roman colony.” 
And there too he had claimed his own rights 
and those of Silas, his fellow-sufferer in “the 
stocks.” It is true that they had not chosen at 
Philippi to save themselves from the indignity 
and injustice inflicted upon them by the magis- 
trates,’ with all the assumed dignity and prestige 
of the officials of Rome. But when the magistrates 
would have released them secretly and got rid of 
them without acknowledging their injustice, St. 
Paul keeps silence no longer “ They have beaten 
us publicly, uncondemned, men that are Romans, 
and have cast us into prison; and do they now 
cast us out privily? Nay, verily; but let them 
come themselves and bring us out.” It was a 
noble protest of dignified self-respect, and the 
Philippian “ prztors” did not fail to realise its 
weight“ they came and besought them.” 

Accordingly, these Christians at Philippi, from 
their own position as dwelling in a Roman 
colony, and being exceedingly jealous of customs 

' The magistrates are called “ prators” and their officers 
“lictors,” terms only used of Roman officials. 
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“which it was not lawful for them to receive 
or to observe, deing Romans,’ would understand 
all that was meant by this metaphor of citizenship. 
It would appeal to them, and all the more 
forcibly when they remembered how summarily 
St. Paul had brought their own proud prztors to 
reason by the magic of the word “ Roman.” 

Before passing from this point, let me ask my 
readers to note the duty and the value of a 
proper self-respect. St. Paul never boasted of 
his Roman citizenship, never presumed upon the 
status which it gave him. He was the humblest 
of men, and nothing moved him so long as 
he could “finish his course.” The pride and 
prejudice of class feeling were utterly remote from 
the temper and character of a man who sought 
to be “all things to all men, if by any means he 
might save some.” And yet St. Paul never gives 
himself away by forgetting the value of every 
gift which God has given for His service. It is 
true that in this very letter to the Philippians 
(iii. 3-11), after recounting the privileges of his 
position as a Hebrew, he writes down all these 
various items of “gain” as “loss for Christ.” But 
he is there speaking of a false estimate of these 
privileges, not of their true value. 
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St. Paul valued his position as a _ freeborn 
Roman, and knew that to live worthily of it was 
to live “worthily of God.” It is a mistake to 
despise gifts of position, rank, education, and the 
like, as though it was unchristian to esteem them 
highly, to press them into God’s service. This 
was not St. Paul’s view of life, for he regarded 
all such things as gifts from God, and as assets 
to be guarded and employed for the furtherance 
of Christ's kingdom. So he used his Roman 
citizenship in Philippi and in Jerusalem. He 
stands upon such privileges when they can be em- 
ployed in furtherance of the Gospel. He “counts 
them but loss” when they tend to hinder it. 

(3) Once more, ‘the apostle was now in Rome 
itself, the very centre of imperial interest and 
thought. True, he is a captive and chained to 
“the soldier that kept him,” but the very guards- 
man with his military equipment and position in 
the pretorian regiment would serve to remind 
him that he was at the very heart.of that great 
organisation on which Roman citizenship de- 
pended. It seems impossible not to believe that 
these circumstances must have suggested the figure 
to his mind, and that they would give peculiar 
force to the words when read at Philippi. 
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In the light of these facts may we not thus 
paraphrase the two passages before us? “You 
and I,” the apostle seems to say, “are possessors 
of the same great privilege. We are Romans, 
and we know what this entails. The word 
‘citizen’ spells for us duty as well as dignity, 
responsibility as well as privilege. Our city is 
Rome, and around it gather all our highest earthly 
aspirations. We are Romans—then our citizen-life 
must be conformed to this ideal; we must live 
worthily of the Roman name.’ Let this remind 
us of a far higher citizenship, a far nobler city. 
Our citizen-rights are in heaven, there is our 
home, the source of our truest privilege. Then 
let our citizen-life be as it becometh the Gospel 
of Christ.” 

We can imagine how such an appeal would 
“find” these Christian converts, who, whether 
themselves “Romans” or not, would. share the 
spirit of the Roman colonists and glory in their 
name. Now it seems to me that such an appeal 
should come with hardly less force to ourselves. 
Great as was the empire of Rome, the empire 


1 The same lesson comes from the prestige of another 
great city of ancient days, in the well-known proverb, 
Spartam nactus es, hanc exorna. 
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of which you and I are citizens is greater still, 
Ever since the days of Queen Elizabeth the power 
of Great Britain has been extending, and spheres 
of influence have grown into colonial possessions 
in every part of the world. More than a century 
ro ago/ the poet Cowper saw in the rapid growth 
of England’s power, even in his day, the earnest 
of a world-wide rule far eclipsing that of Rome. 

You remember how he pictures “the British 
warrior-queen,” who has suffered direst indignity 
at the hands of the Roman conquerors, consulting 
“the Druid, hoary priest,” as to her country’s 
wrongs, and listening to the “burning words” 
in which he portrayed, not only the destined fall 
of Rome, but also the future glory of her own 
land. Cowper was a patriot as well as a poet, 
jealous of England’s liberties, conscious of Eng- 
land’s destiny, anxious for England’s good, and in 
“ Boadicea” he claims that all who bear the name 
of Briton are inheritors of a more than Roman 
empire, and (let us not forget) of a more than 
Roman responsibility. 

“Rome shall perish—write that word 
In the blood that she has spilt ; 
Perish hopeless and abhorred, 


Deep in ruin as in guilt. 
* * * 
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Other Romans shall arise 
Heedless of a soldier’s name, 
Sounds, not arms, shall win the prize, 
Harmony the path to fame. 


Then the progeny that springs 
From the forests of our land, 
Armed with thunder, clad with wings, 
Shall a wider world command. 


Regions Czesar never knew 
Thy posterity shall sway, 
Where his eagles never flew, 
None invincible as they.” 


So it is that the lesson which must have come 
home with such force to those who possessed the 
privileges of Rome in the days of St. Paul, 
appeals with equal, if not with greater force to 
ourselves. Our love of our country, our loyalty 
to our king, all that goes to make up what we call 
“patriotism,” speaks loudly to us of a far higher 
range of privilege and of more commanding 
duties. Happily with us to fear God zs to honour 
the king, and all that makes the best of English- 
men can make the best of Christians also. The truest 
ideals of national life are such as make a man true 
to his country because he is true to God. There 
can be no stronger guarantee of a spirit of loyalty 
and a sense of duty than to know that our citizen- 
rights are in heaven, and to realise that our c7tizen- 
life must be as it becometh the Gospel of Christ. 
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“Our citizenship is in heaven.” The words 
are written in sharp contrast to what goes before 
— ‘Who mind earthly things.” And they are an 
appeal to us not to be content with a mere 
conventional standard of religion, but ever to be 
ascending in heart and mind to that city of which 
we are members, and from whence we expect our 
Saviour to appear for our completed redemption. 

Far too many of us are like the man whom 
John Bunyan’s pilgrims saw in the house of 
Interpreter. He “could look no way but down- 
wards, with a muck-rake in his hand.” A celestial 
crown is offered in exchange for the muck-rake— 
“but the man did neither look up nor regard, but 
raked to himself the straws, the small sticks, and 
the dust of the floor.” Just so “earthly things, 
when they are with power upon men’s minds, quite 
carry their hearts away from God.” Much depends 
on the use we make of the early hours of each 
day. Set the right note ringing while the mind 
is fresh and the body vigorous, and that note will 
ring on, and be heard above the many voices 
which. would allure us to “mind earthly things.” 
It is possible to take our part in public affairs, to 
be earnest practical men of business, to exert our 
proper influence in the round of social life, and 
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yet to be mindful that “our citizenship is in 
heaven.” So Keble teaches that : 


“ There are in this loud stunning tide 

Of human care and crime, 

With whom the melodies abide 
Of th’ everlasting chime : 

Who carry music in their heart, 
Through dusty lane and wrangling. mart, 

Plying their daily task with busier feet, 
Because their secret souls some holy strain repeat.” ! 


“Only let your manner of life be worthy of the 
Gospel of Christ.” It is not hard to see what 
should be the mainspring of such a life. Conduct 
that is worthy of a Gospel will above all be 
grateful conduct. We cannot be too simple in 
our thoughts about the Gospel of Christ. The 
simplest ways of putting things are often the most 
telling. I remember how the congregation as- 
sembled to hear the University sermon at Cambridge 
was once thrilled with intense feeling, when the 
preacher repeated these simple words as summing 
up the Gospel of Christ : 

‘’T would not work my soul to save, 
For that my Lord hath done ; 


But I would work like any slave 
From love to God’s dear Son.” 


1 St. Matthew's Day. 
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And to live in that spirit is to live worthily 
of the Gospel. For/it brings us face to face with 
the great motive of a true Christian life—devotion 
to a person, the person of Him who is our 
Redeemer and our King. This is the great 
secret of loyalty to the city of God. It is not 
loyalty to an idea however lofty, to a system 
however beneficent, to a society however divine, 
for the loyal Christian is the man who loves the 
city because he loves its Lord, and who seeks 
the good of the city because he believes that 
thus, and thus alone, can he 


* Fulfil the boundless purpose of our King,” 
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“But I counted it necessary to send to you Epaphroditus, 
my brother and fellow-worker and fellow-soldier, and your 
messenger and minister to my need ; since he longed after 
you all, and was sore troubled, because ye had heard that he 
was sick : for indeed he was sick nigh unto death: but God 
had mercy on him ; and not on him only, but on me also, 
that I might not have sorrow upon sorrow. I have sent 
him therefore the more diligently, that, when ye see. him 
again, ye may rejoice, and that I may be the less sorrowful. 
Receive him therefore in the Lord with all joy; and hold 
such in honour : because for the work of Christ he came nigh 
unto death, hazarding his life to supply that which was 
lacking in your service toward me” (Phil. ii. 25-30, R.V.). 

“But I rejoice in the Lord greatly, that now at length ye 
have revived your thought for me; wherein ye did indeed 
take thought, but ye lacked opportunity.... Not that I seek 
for the gift; but I seek for the fruit that increaseth to your 
account. But I have all things, and abound: I am filled, 
having received from Epaphroditus the things that came 
from you, an odour of a sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, 
well-pleasing to God. And my God shall fulfil every need of 
yours according to His riches in glory in Christ Jesus” 


(Phil. iv. 10-19, R.V.). 
Epaphras and Epaphroditus—Thetr associations with 


St. Paul—Epaphroditus the Philippian—St. Paul and 
the Church at Philippi—Unclouded relations—The Church's 
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love for St. Paul—Its opportunity at last—How provided— 
The news brought by Aristarchus—The dangers of St. 
Paul's journey—The Philippian offering—The mission of 
Epaphroditus—And his return—The letter he bore—Its 
notes of sympathy and sacrifice—Sympathy—Its influence 
seen in the Philippians, Epaphroditus, and St. Paul—Its 
character—Its secret of happiness—Sacrifice joined with 


Sympathy. 
WO of the friends who helped to cheer the 
gloom and uncertainty of St. Paul’s first 
imprisonment bore the same name. Epaphras is 
simply a shortened form of Epaphroditus, which is 
a Greek name corresponding to the Latin venustus, 
2.é., “beautiful.”+ It is both needless and absurd to 
attempt to identify these two men, for, as we shall 
see, they served tm quite different ways to arouse 
fresh interests in the mind of the prisoner. The one 
is as conclusively associated with Philippi as the 
other with Colosse; the one is the bearer of a 
generous and loving gift to supply the apostle’s 
needs, the other brings him disquieting news of a 
Church in which he was interested; the one is 
always spoken of by the lengthened form Epaphro- 


1 Bishop Lightfoot points out that in an inscription at 
Thessalonica we find the name Gaius Clodius Epaphroditus, 
and he suggests that it is possible (though not probable) that 
Gaius the Macedonian, one of St. Paul’s “companions in 
travel” (Acts xix. 29), is the same person as Epaphroditus 
the Philippian.—Lightfoot, PAz/éppzans, p. 61. 
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ditus, the other as invariably by the shortened form 
Epaphras. They were different men, coming from 
very different Churches, ministering to the apostle’s 
interests in very different ways. But they have one 
thing in common. They belong to that attractive 
group of persons, none of whom attain to the front 
rank of importance, but who move on the stage of 
apostolic history as the intimate friends and helpers 
who did so much to cheer the apostle’s weary 
hours, and who were the media through whom 
the ministry of the poor prisoner came to be 
felt far and wide both in Rome and in distant 
lands. 

To-day we confine our thoughts to the story of 
Epaphroditus the Philippian. All we know of him 
“is derived from these two passages in the letter 
which he himself carried from Rome to Philippi, 
but it is enough to reveal a character of great 
attractiveness, and it introduces to us one of those 
happy incidents which brought into St. Paul’s “hired 
house” the light of Christian sympathy and care. 
Out of the loving and generous ministry which led 
to the visit of Epaphroditus to Rome arose that 
affectionate expression of grateful thanks which 
we call “St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians.” 

No body of Christians had more friendly relations 
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with St. Paul than the Church at Philippi. Their 
friendship had been cradled in storm, but the loving 
hearts of Lydia and Euodia and Syntyche, of 
Clement and 'Epaphroditus, were drawn all the 
closer to one who, in bringing the Gospel to them, 
had “endured a great fight of afflictions.” From 
the very “ beginning of the Gospel” in Macedonia 
it had been their unique privilege to minister to 
St. Paul’s temporal necessities. This had happened 
“once and again”? while he was at Thessalonica, 
and easily within reach of their generous and loving 
care. 

Moreover, no cloud had arisen to cast a shadow 
across their happy intercourse. When he re- 
membered Corinth, and Colosse, and the Churches 
of Galatia, at once those anxious thoughts which he 
speaks of as “the care of all the Churches” began to 
press upon him. But no message of real disquiet 
had reached him from the little Christian circle at 
Philippi, where St. Luke had stayed on when St. 
Paul left, and where his loving ? influence may have 
had much to do with the prosperous state of that 
Church. We know that there was one little rift in 
the lute, but it was not such as to call forth any 


1 Phil, ive. 05, 10. 
2 “The deloved physician” (Col. iv. 14.). 
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strong reproof, for the gentle appeal to Euodia and 
Syntyche to “be of one mind in the Lord”? was 
felt to be enough to secure a ready response. And 
so the letter is full of thanksgiving, love, and 
joy. “Summa Epistole,’ says Bengel, “Gaudeo, 
gaudete.” 

Moreover, the letter took its rise out of circum- 
stances of special encouragement as to the spiritual 
state of the Church at Philippi. For some years 
this Church had lacked the opportunity of displaying 
their love to St. Paul as their spiritual father. 
He had visited them in the spring of A.D. 58, 
when he spent the Paschal week with them at 
the close of his third missionary journey, but very 
shortly after he had met the trials which he 
himself anticipated, and had been arrested by 
the Jews in Jerusalem. For two years he had 
been a prisoner in Czesarea under Felix and Festus 
the Roman Procurators, and the Philippians had 
been unable to show their unfading interest from 
pure lack of opportunity. With perfect grace the 
apostle recognises this readiness that could find 
no outlet, but which, pent up for a while, now 


1 Phil. iv. 2. These were the names of two Philippian 
women who had: evidently caused some dissension in the 


Church, 
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flowed forth with renewed vigour. “Wherein ye 
did indeed take thought, but ye lacked oppor- 
tunity.” By the word used! in iv. 10, St. Paul 
compares their state to that of trees in winter, 
when all the forces of life are active, but restrained, 
so that each plant recuperates its strength for the 
fresh buds and leaves and fruit of another year. 
It had been their winter of absent opportunity. 
But now they hear fresh and startling news of 
their apostle, and once again their interest and 
affection burst forth, and they bear, like trees in 
spring and summer, “fruit that increased to their 
account.” 

It is possible that it came about in this way.” 
A traveller to Thessalonica, passing along the 
Roman road which ran through Philippi, brought 
tidings which at once roused the hearts of the 
Christians there to fresh and vigorous action. 
This was Aristarchus of Thessalonica, who had 
embarked at Caesarea and had sailed along the 
coasts of Asia to Adramyttium, a port in Mysia, 
near Troas. He related that among his fellow- 


1 dveOadere—“ ye blossomed again.” R.V., “ye have 
revived.” 

2 I adopt the interesting theory of Bishop Lightfoot as to 
the channel through which early news of the apostle’s voyage 
to Rome reached Philippii—Lightfoot, PAzlippians, p. 34. 
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passengers had been St. Paul, accompanied by St. 
Luke, who was being conveyed, in charge of a 
centurion named Julius, as a prisoner to Rome, 
there to stand his trial on appeal to Cesar. 
Julius’ intention had probably been to complete 
the voyage to Adramyttium, cross to Neapolis, 
follow the great Roman road through Philippi and 
Thessalonica to Dyrrhachium, and so cross over 
to Italy. This was Aristarchus’ natural route to 
Thessalonica, and he had carried out his purpose. 
But he related how, through the accident of falling 
in at Myra with an Alexandrian corn-ship sailing 
straight to Italy, the centurion had abandoned 
his original plan and transhipped St. Paul and 
St. Luke, with the other prisoners, to that ill- 
fated vessel. Thus Aristarchus had separated 
from St. Paul and St. Luke at Myra, and on his 
way home to Thessalonica brought news to 
Philippi which led to the mission of Epaphroditus 
and all its consequences (Acts xxvii. I-6). 

We can well imagine how eagerly Aristarchus 
would be questioned, how fully he would give the 
details of the voyage, the stop at Sidon, the “kind 
treatment” of the apostle by Julius, who gave 


1 Along the same route St. Ignatius passed on his way from 
Antioch to Rome, there to suffer martyrdom (see p. 216, n.). 
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him leave to go unto his friends in that city and 
“receive attention.” And so, having told his 
story, and delivered the messages which he would 
doubtless be commissioned to bear, Aristarchus 
the Macedonian passed on home. 

Such a journey, in such an age, and on such 
an errand might well have excited the sympathy 
of less kindly hearts than those of Lydia and 
others at Philippi. They could know nothing of 
the tedious voyage so hindered by baffling Etesian 
winds, or of the fierce “Euroclydon” that beat 
down from Crete, and left the corn-ship an almost 
helpless hulk, just able to steer a course away 
from the dreaded Syrtes, two dangerous quick- 
sands on the African coast. Nor could they know 
of the apostle’s shipwreck at Melita, the narrow 
escape from the stranded vessel, the loss of all 
his worldly goods. But they knew enough to 
revive their generous sympathy and to lead them 
to make immediate sacrifices, so as to forward to 
the prisoner some practical help. 

There are two ways of doing even a kindly act. 
It might have been a mere “gift” that they sent, 


* RV. marg. émupedelas truyeiv. Acts xxvii. 3. The 
expression points to bodily weakness and suffering, such as 
would touch the heart of the kind centurion, and which the 
“friends” in Sidon would gladly relieve. 
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but it was more than a bare gift—it was a gift 
so ministered as to be that natural expression of 
the sympathy of loving hearts, which is “ fruit.” 
Sympathy is of two kinds. It may be a very real 
feeling of pain at the thought of others’ suffering, 
and yet it may evaporate in mere sentiment, or 
in kindly messages, or even in some cold ministry 
of relief. But there is a sympathy that goes 
beyond all this, and it is the only thing that is 
worthy of the name. Like their fellow-Christians 
in Macedonia, who in giving to the relief of their 
poorer brethren at Jerusalem, “first gave their 
own selves to the Lord,”! so these brethren at 
Philippi gave themselves along with their gift, as 
far as they could. 

True, it was impossible for them to offer the 
ministry of personal service, and to gladden the 
apostle by their own presence, but they did what 
was the next best thing. Burning to render that 
highest kind of service which was impossible, 
they sent their offering, not by any chance 
messenger who might happen to be on his road 
to Rome, but by one of their most trusted 
members, who is called their “apostle” or 
“ messenger,” and whom tradition has honoured 


_} 2 Cor. viii, 1-5. 
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by naming him the first bishop of the Philippian 
Church. That messenger was Epaphroditus. 

How gladly Epaphroditus sped on his errand 
of love, with what noble self-abandonment he 
executed his commission, what comfort he brought 
to the saddened heart of St. Paul, this letter to 
the Philippians, with homely pathos, records; for 
not content with simply presenting the gift, he 
added that ministry of personal care which the 
Philippians longed to render. St. Paul tells us 
what this meant to himself. He calls Epaphro- 
ditus his “brother and fellow-workman and 
fellow-soldier,’+ words which speak of sympathy 
in trial, support in service, partnership in conflict. 
Moreover, with true insight and courtesy, he 
recognises that Epaphroditus was not a mere 
individual, but acted for the whole Church, and 
ministered in their room. He was their “messenger 
and minister to his need,” supplying by his 
diligence that in which their kindly gifts were 
necessarily deficient, namely, personal service. 

Then comes the pathetic issue which led to 
the return of Epaphroditus to Philippi. So 
unsparing was he of himself, so entirely did he 
make venture of his life upon his mission, that 


1 “ Comrade in arms.”—Bishop Lightfoot. 
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St. Paul has to use one of his boldest metaphors 
to express such self-abandonment. He put his 
life to the hazard, and threw it down as a stake 
for the success of his purpose. He literally 
“gambled with his life.” * 

And so Epaphroditus “was sick even unto 
death, but God had mercy on him, and”—as the 
apostle touchingly adds—“not on him only, but 
on me also, that I might not have sorrow upon 
sorrow.” 

On his recovery St. Paul resolved to send 
Epaphroditus back to Philippi. Nothing can be 
more pathetic than his reasons for so doing. 
His recovery had been, most naturally, ac- 
companied with a longing for home and home 
friends, and it was intensified by the fact of 
knowing that these home-friends had heard of 
his sickness. “He was eagerly longing (émuro0év) 

1 The a.v. “not regarding his life” is based on the 
reading mapaBovAevodpyevos = “ having consulted amiss for” 
his life. But the reading adopted by the R.v. is much more 
in keeping with “the nervous vigour of St. Paul’s style.” 
They read mapaBodevodpevos (R.V. “hazarded”) from the 
adjective mapdBodos, “reckless,” and closely related to a 
kindred verb=to cast a die.—Bishop Moule, PAz/ippian 
Studies, p. 135. Bishop Lightfoot aptly compares the 
brotherhoods, who, at the risk of their lives, nursed 


the sick and buried the dead, and who were called Para- 
bolani. 
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after you all.” Much, therefore, as he would 
have liked to retain his ministry, the great heart 
of the apostle beat with the heart of his faithful 
friend, and he decides, “though it were to his 
own hindrance,” to release Epaphroditus for his 
homeward journey. 

Hence arose “the Epistle to the Philippians.” 
It is a letter full of love and gratitude, thanking 
them for their gift, relating the faithfulness of 
their messenger almost unto death, and giving 
them words of encouragement and _ guidance, 
which have brought joy and comfort far beyond 
the limits of the little band of Christians to 
whom they were first addressed. 

These then are the thoughts which bind together 
all the varied incidents which gather round the 
episode of Epaphroditus—the thought of sympathy, 
very closely linked with that of sacrifice. They 
are very nearly related, for sacrifice is but the 
outward expression of true sympathy. In fact, it 
is hurtful to our moral character to indulge in the 
one unless it prompts us to gird ourselves for the 
other. We do but dull our spiritual life when we 
indulge in sentiment for another's sorrows without 
seeing to it that such sentiment leads, where 
possible, to some practical measures of relief. 
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Sympathy and Sacrifice. Can we think of any 
story more illustrative of the power and value of 
Christian sympathy? One can see the love of 
Christ constraining every person who appears in 
it, and issuing in practical action. Look at the 
Philippians. The hard lot of the poor prisoner 
on his long, uncomfortable voyage to Rome is no 
sooner heard of than it moves their hearts to do 
all they can to alleviate such sorrow. Look at 
Epaphroditus. Not content with being the 
messenger and minister of the Church at 
Philippi, he became their proxy for personal 
service, and so heartily did he fling himself into 
the work that he pledged his very life for its 
success. And further, when he learns that the 
friends at home have heard of his illness, and 
when he realises what their anxiety must be, his 
heart goes forth to them and he longs to return. 
Look at St. Paul himself. Prisoner though he 
was, tenderly as he valued the ministry of 
Epaphroditus, he freely sacrifices his own comfort, 
gives up this “genuine yokefellow,’* and sends 

1 Who the “genuine yokefellow” of iv. 3 was, cannot 
certainly be known, Perhaps some true-hearted comrade 
in Philippi, or possibly, as Bishop Lightfoot suggests, 


Epaphroditus himself, the bearer of the letter, who is thus 
urged to help forward one of the apostle’s objects in writing. 
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him back (as soon afterwards’ he sent back 
Onesimus to Philemon) out of pure sympathy with 
the Philippians and with Epaphroditus himself. 

Such is the character of Christian sympathy. 
It is real, active, practical. It (penetrates the 
whole body of the Church, where life is healthy 
and strong; and it is one of the truest tests of 
our union with Christ and of our receiving out of 
His fulness. “God is my witness,” says the 
apostle (Phil. i. 8), “how I long after you all zz 
the heart (R.V., tender mercies) of Christ Fesus.” 
It was living near to Jesus Christ, living oz Him 
as their crucified Saviour, and zz Him as their 
risen Head, that led to this constant flow of 
living sympathy which adorns every incident of 
this matchless story. 

There is one very personal lesson that we may 
learn. Sympathy with the trials of others is one 
of the surest means of alleviating any trials of 
our own. What a deep pathos there is in those 
words (ii. 28)—“I have sent him therefore the 
more diligently, that, when ye see him again, ye 
may rejoice, and that I may be the less sorrowful.” 
The apostle knew that the happiness of the little 


1 | here assume the Epistle to the Philippians to have 
been written earlier than that to Philemon. 
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band at Philippi would be revived by seeing 
Epaphroditus again in restored health and strength, 
and he knew that his own trials would be 
lightened through sympathy with their joy. 

Here is a great secret of happiness which has 
brought comfort to many a suffering heart, as it 
did to ‘St. Paul’s. Never let trial or sorrow lead | 
us to wrap ourselves up with our own sad 
thoughts, and to feel that we have no energy 
left to sympathise with others, both in their trials 
and in their joys. If we are living in touch 
with Christ’s fulness, we shall have a fellow- 
feeling with other members of His Body, however 
sad our own lot may be. Look at the dear 
Master Himself, as they are nailing Him to the 
cross. Think how, at that supreme hour of 
human suffering, He thought of others and cried, 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” And how later He said to the dying 
robber as he turned. the eye of faith to Him, 
“To-day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise.” 
And again to St. John and His mother, 
“Woman, behold thy son!” “Behold thy 
mother!” Of the seven words from the cross, 
the first three were simply prompted by loving 


thought for others. 
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It is the story of the widow’s cruse of oil, 
shared, and therefore multiplied, repeating itself 
in countless ways in the varied experience of 
mankind. 

And this brings us to the kindred thought of 
Sacrifice, which we shall follow up in the next 
chapter. We shall see how it coloured the 
apostle’s thoughts as he dwelt upon the Philippian 
offerings as ministered by Epaphroditus. We 
shall also see how he regarded his own life as 
“poured out” upon the “sacrifice and service” 
of his Philippian converts. It is enough for us 
to have learned to-day what the love of Christ 
can do in banding together in closest fellowship 
all who are willing to forget self. 
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“Yea, and if I am offered (Gr. poured out as a drink 
offering) upon the sacrifice and service of your faith, I joy, 
and rejoice with you all.”—Phil, ii. 17. 

“For I am already being offered (Gr. poured out as a 
drink offering), and the time of my departure is come.”— 
2 Tim. iv. 6, R.V. 

“Tam filled, having received from Epaphroditus the things 
that came from you, an odour of a sweet smell, a sacrifice 
acceptable, well pleasing to God.”—Phil. iv. 18, R.v. 

[“ Christ also loved us, and gave Himself up for us, an 
offering and a sacrifice to God for an odour of a sweet 
smell.”—Eph, v. 2. And see Gen. viii. 21 : “And the Lord 
smelled the sweet savour.” | 


Sacrifice in the story of Epaphroditus—The sacrifice of 
our Lord—The sacrifice of His Church—The two Gospel 
sacrifices—The Lord’s sacrifice propitiatory—The Church's 
sacrifice one of thanksgiving—The supreme importance of 
sacrifice—In the Church—And in common life—Epaphro- 
ditus the ministrant—And the Philippian sacrifice—‘ An 
odour of a sweet smell” —The apostle himself as a drink 
offering—Three necessities of Christian sacrifice—Lt must 
be (1) Spontaneous—(2) Complete—(3) Personal—The knight 
and the Holy Grail. 


HE story of Epaphroditus is a strong reminder 
of the true nature of Christian sympathy. It 
leads to sacrifice. The latter thought is what I 
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propose to follow out in this chapter. What the 
present times demand from the Church is a bolder 
preaching, and a more genuine practice of the spirit 
of sacrifice. At the risk of seeming tedious, I am 
going to place before you a short study of some of 
the chief words and phrases relating to sacrifice; 
which were in the mind of St. Paul in his prison 
at Rome. 

But first let us make sure of the kind of sacrifice 
that we are specially considering. We are ac- 
customed to associate the idea of sacrifice so pre- 
eminently with that “full, perfect, and sufficient 
sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction” offered by our 
Lord Himself for the sins of the world, that there 
has been sometimes a danger of making too little 
of the sacrifice which is truly offered by the Church 
itself. Not that we can abate one atom of the pre- 
eminence which we assign to the death of Christ 
by which alone we are brought to God.’ These 
are days when the danger of depreciating the value 
of the “precious death and bloodshedding” of our 
Lord is serious and widespread, yet, at the same 
time, one cannot keep feeling that this reaction 
against proclaiming the necessity of a propitiatory 
sacrifice is partly due to our failure to attach 

7 Pet. ili. 78. 
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sufficient importance to those other sacrifices, which 
we ourselves are bound to offer, and which are 
wholly eucharistic.+ 


“Through Him then let us offer up a sacrifice of praise 
to God continually, that is, the fruit of lips which make 
confession to His name. But to do good and to com- 
municate forget not: for with such sacrifices God is well 
pleased.” ? 

And again: 

“Present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
to God, which is your reasonable service.” ® 

There are, as St. Augustine puts it, two Gospel 
sacrifices. The one is our Lord’s sacrifice upon the 
cross; the other is the Church’s sacrifice of itself. 
Both are offerings of the Lord’s Body, but in very 
different senses of the word “ Body.” For Scripture 
teaches us to speak not only of the natural Body of 
Christ, which was offered upon Calvary, but also 
of that mystical Body, the Church, which is “the 
blessed company of all faithful people.” And 
thus it is that St. Augustine, remembering this two- 
fold reference of the word “ Body,’ sometimes 

1 IT need hardly say that I use the word “eucharistic” in 


its general sense of a sacrifice of thanksgiving, and not 
exclusively of those contained in the service of Holy 


Communion, 
2 R.V., Heb. xiii. 15, 16. 
® R.V., Rom. xii. 1, marg,, “ spcrztual service,” 
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spoke of our imperfect Christian sacrifices as an 
offering of the mystical Body, a presentation of the 
Church to God. 

This latter sacrifice is a very complex offering, 
as many passages of Scripture testify, and it is 
natural that varied opinions have been held as to 
what may or may not be brought under the term 
—Christian sacrifice’ Now, my point is this. 
What is essential is, that we should never flinch 
one hair’s-breadth from the distinction made 
between the two kinds of Gospel sacrifice. Our 
Blessed Lord’s is one, and once offered—and is 
propitiatory. The Church’s sacrifice is manifold 
and continuous—and is wholly eucharistic. 
Whether it be offered in the chamber or at the 
family altar, in the daily service of a devoted life 


1 Archdeacon Waterland, a learned writer of the 
eighteenth century, thus enumerates the “many true and 
evangelical sacrifices” which are comprehended in the 
service of Holy Communion. 1. The sacrifice of “alms to 
the poor, and oblations to the Church.” 2. The sacrifice 
of prayer, from a pure heart, which is evangelical incense. 
3. The sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving. 4. The 
sacrifice of a penitent and contrite heart (Psa. li.17). 5. The 
sacrifice of ourselves, our souls and bodies. 6. The offering 
up of the mystical Body of Christ, that is, His Church, 
which is ‘coincident with the former.” 7. The sacrifice of 
faith and hope “in commemorating the grand sacrifice, 
and resting finally upon it.” 
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or in the public worship of God’s house, it is 
the grateful eucharistia, or sacrifice of thanks- 
giving, which every faithful heart must offer when, 
according to His own institution, we “proclaim 
our Lord’s death till He come,” and which is 
offered only by virtue of His own perfect sacrifice. 

I have dwelt on this twofold idea of Gospel 
sacrifices in order that we may better understand 
St. Paul’s references to the Philippian gift, and to 
his own devotion of life to the service of God and 
of God’s flock. There are certain sacrificial terms 
used in these connexions which I propose to 
examine, in the hope that their lessons may inspire 
us to cultivate that self-forgetting spirit of service 
which is the truest sacrifice. 

In these days of increased wealth, and of a 
consequent increase of luxury and personal comfort, 
there is a pressing danger lest we forget the 
supreme importance of sacrifice. We cannot but 
rejoice that the personal comforts of life and home 
are now more widespread, and that the reasonable 
enjoyments of existence have been brought well 
within the reach of all classes, even the very 
lowest. “Equality of opportunity” is one of the 
cardinal principles of the social life of the Gospel, 
and this should embrace the opportunity of reason- 
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able rest and pleasure as well as of education and 
other social advantages. 

But the pendulum may swing too far in the 
other direction, and it is undoubtedly doing so 
now in all classes of society. Soft habits of self- 
indulgence are taking the place of the stern self- 
discipline and ready alertness to duty which has 
made England what it is, and which alone can 
preserve her influence and her empire. And the 
Church of Christ will fail in its duty to country 
and to God if it does not proclaim its Gospel of 
self-sacrifice, and of the blessedness of  self- 
restraint. Archbishop Benson told the following 
story when preaching the annual sermon of the 
Church Missionary Society. A Chinaman, who 
had brought up his family with care and self- 
denial, giving them the education and the discipline 
needful for a successful career, was asked how he 
was able, on very limited means, to accomplish it. 
The man was not a professing Christian, but his 
answer revealed genuine knowledge of what goes 
to make up a true life. “Because,” he said, “I 
worship the great bright god of self-restraint.” 
And self-restraint, like sympathy, is one of the 
secrets of sacrifice. 

We turn, then, once more to the episode which 
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led to the writing of the letter to the Philippians. 
It was the sending of a gift from Philippi to St. 
Paul, then a prisoner in Rome, by the hand of the 
faithful Epaphroditus. 

Now notice the language used by St. Paul. 
Epaphroditus is called in Phil. ii. 25, the “mdnis- 
trant” of the Philippian Church ; and the gift itself 
is called by the kindred word “ministry.” These’ 
words (AeTovpyds Revtovpyia) originally refer to 
any work done for the people, such as bearing a 
state burden, or executing any “civil service.” 
Hence they are often used in the Greek Old 
Testament, and in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
for the ministry of the Jewish priesthood, and the 
word Aeroupyia has become familiar to us in 
English as designating a Christian “liturgy.” 

By the use of this language St. Paul pictures 
Epaphroditus as a ministrant or priest, presenting 
the gift on behalf of the Philippians, and rendering 
for them their service of self-sacrifice. The gift 
was a “liturgy,” and he was the “ liturgus.” 

A still more suggestive phrase is used in Phil. iv, 
18, where the apostle speaks of the things that 

Came from Philippi as “an odour of a sweet smell, 
a sacrifice acceptable, well pleasing to God.” 
Here the very definite word “sacrifice” (@ucia) 
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is employed, which confirms the thought of 
Epaphroditus as the priestly “ministrant.” And 
we further notice a phrase which is still fuller 
of interest and suggestion—“ az odour of a sweet 
smell.” Jt is worth our while to trace back this 
thought to its earliest use. We first find it applied 
to the sacrifice of Noah when he came out of the 
Ark, to signify God’s acceptance of his burnt 
offerings. “And the Lord smelled the sweet 
savour”! (Gen. viii. 21), that is, the odour of the 
offered victims; a vivid metaphor of its being 
an acceptable sacrifice in His sight. Later on it is 
frequently used of the Levitical sacrifices as well 
pleasing to God, the whole thought being, of 
course, figurative, and drawn from human feelings 
of satisfaction at the pleasant savour of food, or 
at the sweet aroma of incense. 

Turning to the New Testament, we find that the 
phrase only occurs twice, and both passages are in 
the Epistles of St. Paul written during this captivity. 
I ask your careful attention to the use thus 


1 The Hebrew expression literally means “the savour 
of composure,” and so of what causes gratification. The 
same metaphor is used of the sweet-smelling incense in 
Lev. xxvi. 31, “I will not smell the savour of your sweet 
odours.” Again, in 1 Sam. xxvi. 19, David says to Saul, 
“Let the Lord accept (Heb. sme//) an offering.” 
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made of these words, for it is most significant. In 
the one case, they are used of the great and unique 
sacrifice which Our Lord Himself offered as “the 
propitiation for our sins”; in the other, of those 
eucharistic sacrifices which zve may offer, now that 
the death of Christ has “brought us to God.” 
Thus, in the Epistle to the Ephesians (v. 2), St. 
Paul uses the phrase of Christ’s sacrifice as 
acceptable to God the Father: “Walk in love, 
even as Christ also loved you, and gave Himself 
up! for us, an offering and a sacrifice to God for 
an odour of a sweet smell.” And again, when St. 


1 The expression “gave Himself up for us” is in Greek, 
mapedoxey Eavtov Urép nuav. The verb signifies the handing 
over of what is in one’s own power into the power ‘of 
another, as when a general surrenders a fortress. It aptly 
describes that abandonment of self which ts the essence 
of sacrifice. Bearing this in mind, it is interesting to trace 
how widely it is used. Tapadiddva is used in Rom. viii. 32 
of our Heavenly Father Who “spared not His own Son but 
delivered Him up for us all”; in this passage (Eph. v. 
2, of. Gal. ii. 20) of our blessed Lord’s self-surrender for 
us; and in Acts xv. 26 of Paul and Barnabas as “men who 
had hazarded (handed over) their lives for the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” In the last passage the word is 
generally taken in its classical sense of “handing over zo 
chance.” In all places the idea is that of self-surrender 
for others, Thus the same word expresses the self-renouncing 
love of sacrifice in the saving work of the Blessed Trinity, 
and in our own feeble efforts to be “imitators of God as 
dear children.” 
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Paul wishes to express his assurance that the gift 
from Philippi was a sacrifice, acceptable and well 
pleasing to God, he uses the same Levitical term, 


3 


and calls “the things that came” from them 
“an odour of a sweet smell.” 

Let us mark it well. The same phrase is used of 
sacrifices which differ very widely in kind. Yet 
each has its own peculiar place in the divine 
purpose, and each is acceptable to God. We, who 
rest our acceptance with God only on the merits 
of Christ, as “the propitiation for our sins”—we, 
too, have somewhat to offer. There are Christian 
sacrifices with which “ God is well pleased.” 

There is yet another sacrificial word used in the 
letter to the Philippians which will help to com- 
plete our thoughts. St. Paul says (ii. 17), “Yea, 
and if I am offered (Gr. poured out as a drink 
offering) upon the sacrifice and service of your 
faith, I joy, and rejoice with you all.” He has 
been speaking of the doubtful issue of his “ appeal 
to Cesar” (i. 20 f.). He is “in a strait betwixt 
two "—life and death; and here he contemplates 
the latter alternative, and describes it in vivid 
sacrificial terms. Note the picture. The Philippians 
are the priests at the altar who present their 


“sacrifice and service of faith”; and upon that 
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sacrifice which his loved converts thus offer the 
apostle sees his own life offered, or rather poured 
out as a drink offering. 

The heathen poured out libations of wine upon 
their sacrifices, the Jews seem to have poured them 
round about the altar, Whichever be the exact 
reference, it speaks to us of sacrifice as an out- 
pouring of the life-blood, the absolute surrender 
of all. 

St. Paul uses the same word only in one other 
passage, when the end was close at hand, and 
when he knew that the last great surrender must 
be made. In 2 Tim. iv. 6 he says, “I am already 
being offered (poured out as a drink offering) and 
the time of my departure is come.” He had been 
set free, and once more his Gospel message had 
sounded to “regions beyond”; but now as before 
he is a prisoner in Rome, the last missionary 
journey is past, the last apostolic letter is being 
penned, and then it only remains that his very 
life-blood should be poured out as the climax of his 
ministry. “Jam already being poured out.” 


It may be thought that this study of words 
and phrases has been very minute. But I want 
to urge upon my readers the value of tracking 
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out with diligence the meaning of a passage, so 
as to learn “the whole counsel of God.” In closing, 
let us gather from our study three thoughts on 
Christian Sacrifice. 

(1) It must be spontaneous. The gift from 
Philippi was the outflow of hearts brimming over 
with sympathy and love. It was not “¢the gift” 
that was acceptable, but “the fruit.” Fruit is the 
spontaneous outcome of life. You may tie a 
bunch of fruit on to a tree, but it is not the fruit 
of that tree; and many a splendid gift is no 
better than a mere mechanical contrivance. It is 
not the real hidden thing of the heart, but a foreign 
importation, alien to the real life of the giver, and 
little better than a sham, 

One of the striking features of Old Testament 
theology is the insistence on spiritual, that is, 
spontaneous sacrifice. When Saul told Samuel 
that he had saved of the Amalekite flocks and 
herds for sacrifice, what was Samuel’s reply? 
“Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken than the fat of rams” (1 Sam. xv. 22). 
The Psalmist urges the same truth when he 
says, “Will I eat the flesh of bulls, or drink the 
blood of goats? Offer unto God the sacrifice of 
thanksgiving; and pay thy vows unto the Most 
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Rie (bad 8s) ta Cf. i 16, 97)... ‘The 
prophets again and again sound the same note 
of warning, that the mere outward oblation and 
the performance of splendid worship are in them- 
selves worthless, unless they are the expression 
of lives surrendered to God’s will. Take one 
instance only — the noble passage from Micah, 
vi. 6-8. 


“ Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, and bow 
myself before the high God? Shall I come before Him 
with burnt offerings, with calves of a year old? Will the 
Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, or with ten 
thousands of rivers of oil?.... He hath showed thee, O 
man, what is good ; and what doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God?” 


See also for the same demand, Hosea vi. 6, 
Amos v. 21-24. 

Under a ceremonial law of worship like that of 
the Jews, holiness of life, spontaneity of sacrifice, 
spiritual worship, were Jehovah’s first demand. 
Even in our alms for the poor and gifts to the 
Church it is not the material offering that is a 
sacrifice to God, for they go entirely to the use 
of man, but it is the “spiritual service” that God 
accepts. 

(2) It must be complete. We have had two 
expressions under review which convey this 
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thought—that of surrender, or handing over what 
belongs to us, so as to be at the disposal of 
another ; and that of pouring out a drink offering, 
in token of absolute self-renunciation. Not that 
God intends us to adopt vows of poverty, and 
to hand over all our worldly goods for charitable 
objects, but that there must be a readiness to give 
up whatever is necessary for the sake of His work. 
The command, “Sell all thy goods, and feed the 
poor,” was a test of readiness, rather than an 
absolute order to do so. 

I have seen in more than one of my old pupils’ 
rooms this simple motto, “GOD. FIRST”; and to 
carry out this principle, in the lesser as well as in 
the greater details, is to make the sacrifice complete. 
We have this duty in its sternest form when our 
Lord Himself says that a man cannot be His 
disciple unless he “faze his father, and mother, 
and wife, and children, and brethren, yea, and 
his own life also.” But we have our Lord’s own 
solution of the difficulty in another expression, 
“He that loveth father or mother more than 
Me is not worthy of Me”—in other words, we 
must in all things put “ God first.” 

Such a spirit of readiness for all sacrifice, 
whatever be the call that comes home to us, may 
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seem to some to be a hard thing, and incompatible 
with the full enjoyment of life. But it is not 
so. The truest life is the life of forgetting self 
for God and for others, for the only way. to “ find 
our life” is to “ lose it.” 

(3) It must be personal. What I refer to is an 
important part of the completeness of sacrifice. 
A gift may be quite spontaneous, the outcome of 
true sympathy, but its value is greatly enhanced if 
it be personal. I remember the joy of an old 
friend of my own who, on the occasion of Queen 
Victoria’s Jubilee, received an autograph \etter 
from her Majesty. The Queen might have sent a 
message through a secretary, or dictated a letter 
with her signature; it was the fersonal touch 
made all the difference! 

We see it in the Philippian sense of the incom- 
pleteness of their gift without the personal ministry 
of Epaphroditus; in the hazard of life which 
Epaphroditus made in order to fulfil that ministry ; 
in the affectionate surrender of that ministry by 
St. Paul, when he discovered his friend’s anxiety 
to be at home again. There isa reserve which 
is due to self-respect; but there is also an icy 
reserve which chills the heart, and spoils the most 
generous sacrifice. 
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The story is told of a knight who in olden 
time rode forth from his castle gate to seek for 
the Holy Grail. As he started, a beggar at his 
gate begged an alms, which the proud rider roughly 
flung at his feet, but which the beggar spurned. 
Years passed, and the knight returned, wearied 
and unsuccessful, only to be refused entrance at 
his own home. As he rode away, the same poor 
man accosted him. But experience had taught 
the knight a way to success of which he had never 
dreamed before. Dismounting from his horse he 
shared with the beggar his own scanty meal, 
and taking up a broken pitcher he brought him 
water from the spring. 

And as he did so the simple meal became 
an Eucharist; the face of the poor suppliant was 
transfigured into the face of his Lord; and the 
broken pitcher was the long-sought Holy Grail. 
And wondrous was the lesson which the Lord 
thus taught him—+he power of personal sacrifice. 
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Salute every saint in Christ Jesus. The brethren which 
are with me salute you. All the saints salute you, especially 
they that are of Czesar’s household” (Phil. iv. 21, 22, R.V.), 


Saints in Cesar’s household—A striking paradox—Nero 
and his ministers—The “ household of Cesar” —Lightfoot’s 
view—The persons not all of high rank—The variety of 
officials—Roman Christians known in other Churches— 
Sepulchral evidence—Christians in the household before 
St. Pauls arrival—The captivity and its advantages— 
A parallel from Uganda—The stimulus of difficulties—The 
household and its courtesy—Adorning the Christian profes- 
ston—The peril of pride—The power of God's grace—And 
our own duty. 

E CCLESIA Dei in Corintho. Letum et ingens 

paradoxon! This is Bengel’s comment on 
the thought of “a Church of God in Corinth.” 
We may repeat the thought, with no less thank- 
fulness, as we read of “saints in Casar’s house- 
hold”; for the words are a striking paradox, 
when we think of what a Roman emperor’s court 
must have been, and that emperor the vicious 
and brutal Nero. 
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For Nero was the “Cesar” of St. Paul’s 
captivity, and when after his examination at 
Czsarea before Festus he uttered the momentous 
words, “I appeal unto Cesar,” he was transferring 
his cause to the immediate decision of one of 
the most despicable monsters that ever defiled a 
throne. Nero managed to combine in his own 
person a complete compendium of vice without 
one single redeeming quality, such as might 
moderate the exercise of his unlimited and irre- 
sponsible power. At first his reign was not 
unsuccessful, a fact which was due to the wise 
counsels of two men whose influence may have 
tended to alleviate the lot of St. Paul. These 
were Seneca, the Stoic philosopher — whom 
Tertullian speaks of as “often our own,” and 
between whom and St. Paul a supposed corre- 
spondence, undoubtedly spurious, is still extant ; 
and Burrus, an honest and kindly soldier, holding 
the office of Captain of the Imperial Guard. It 
was to the care of Burrus that St. Paul was 
probably committed on his arrival in Rome, and 
to his influence we may trace the leniency of his 
treatment as a prisoner. 

But shortly after his arrival Burrus died, and 
was succeeded by Tigellinus, who was a worthy 
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instrument of the wanton Nero, and whose name 
has been handed down by Juvenal as the cruel 
executioner of his master’s caprices. Seneca was 
at the same time deprived of power, and the 
Emperor, freed from these better influences, rushed 
headlong, by paths of unutterable frivolity, cruelty, 
and vice, to an early grave.’ Of him, as of a 
wicked king of Judah, it might indeed be said, 
“He departed without being desired.”* There 
are few sadder words that can be said of any life 
than these ; they were absolutely true of Nero. 

It was necessary, briefly, to throw this sadden- 
ing picture upon the screen in order to realise what 
must have been the surrounding circumstances and 
influences of those who in the remotest degree 
claimed a position in the “domus” or “ familia 
Cesaris.’ It is important, however, to realise what 
this phrase “household of Cesar” actually meant, 
for we may make too much of it, as well as too 
little, if we do not carefully estimate the social 
limits which that title was intended to represent. 

We owe to the careful labours of Bishop Light- 
foot a great deal of additional light upon the value 
which we should attach to the phrase “Czsar’s 


1 Nero died at the early age of thirty-one. 
2 King Jehoram, 2 Chron. xxi. 20, 
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household.” It is interesting to note that when 
Bishop C. Wordsworth of Lincoln published his 
Greek Testament (about the year 1860), he alluded 
to Dr. Lightfoot’s studies on this matter as those 
of “a learned writer of much ingenuity,” which 
were then being published in the Yournal of 
Classical and Sacred Philology. The completed 
results of that great scholar’s work are now to be 
found both in his Phzlippians (p. 169, ed. 1869), 
and in his Sz. Clement (vol. i. pp. 25 f, 60 f.). It 
has been said that “genius” is the “infinite capacity 
for taking pains,’ and no writings can better stand 
the test than those of that great and humble- 
minded man, under whose guidance I learned my 
first lessons in systematic theology, and whose 
conclusions I venture respectfully to summarise. 
Bishop Lightfoot, in the first place, guards against 
too limited a view of the vange included in this 
phrase. For instance, take Matthew Henry’s 
commentary on this passage, which is full of 
his usual apt and pithy suggestions. “They, 
being dred at court, were more complaisant than 
the rest. See what an ornament to religion 
sanctified civility is!” We need not lose the 
homely lesson, because we are sure that few, if 
any, of those who sent their kindly salutations to 
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Philippi were “bred at court.”! Dr. Lighttoot 
dismisses the theory that the phrase must de- 
signate “ persons of high rank and position, power- 
ful minions of the court, great officers of state, or 
even blood relations of the Emperor himself.” 
Doubtless princely courtiers would be included in 
the term, but it would also embrace attendants of 
the meanest and humblest rank. “It comprised 

. all persons in the Emperor’s service, whether 
slaves or freedmen, in Italy and even in the pro- 
vinces.”? We have, therefore, to consider what 
class of palace-retainers would be likely to come 
under the apostle’s influence, or to have welcomed 
the Gospel before he came to Rome. 

St. Paul’s close and constant association with 
the soldier that guarded him would account for 
the message of his preaching coming under the 
notice of those whose varied duties brought them 


1 Two other quaint comments from Matthew Henry may 
here be given. He explains the “many lights” at the 
“ Breaking of Bread” at Troas (Acts xx. 8), as a provision 
of “candles,” that the hearers “might turn to the Scriptures 
Paul quoted, and see whether those things were so.” Again, 
“We see through a glass darkly” (1 Cor. xiii. 12) gives rise 
to the astonishing comment: “ Now we can only discern 
things at a great distance, as through a telescope, etc.” But 
the deep insight and pithy expressions of this commentary 
are above all praise. 

3 Philippians, p. 169. 
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about the palace, and we may be pretty sure that 
in Rome, as in Corinth, “not many high-born” 
were, at least at this period, “called.” It was 
different at a later period, when the Gospel found 
acceptance in the highest ranks of Roman society, 
and the cross of Jesus Christ was planted on the 
ruins of paganism. But such converts at first were 
probably few. 

At the same time, it is easy to place too low 
a value on the status of the members of “ Cesar’s 
household.” A modern royal household gives but 
a faint idea of the elaborate organisation which 
surrounded the palace of the Cesars. The multi- 
plicity of offices was enormous. Even the “tasters” 
were a separate class under their chief, and the 
pet dogs had a special attendant. And though 
the office might be trivial or even menial, yet 
these functionaries (as in a modern palace) set 
great store upon their conspicuous position in the 
life of Rome. The “ Columbaria,’* or sepulchral 
“ dovecotes,” bear abundant testimony to the fact 
that even a slave, if a member of Cesar’s house- 
hold, did not wish the fact to be forgotten. There 


1 These were large chambers with niches for the bodies of 
the dead, and so-called (Co/umbaria) from the resemblance 
to the holes of a dovecote. 
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was a prestige, a social status, a mark of distinc- 
tion, which even a slave or freedman claimed with 
pride, as showing him to be in some way an 
appendage to the imperial retinue. 

This may help us to explain the mark of 
emphasis with which the phrase occurs in the 
salutations to Philippi. “All the saints salute you, 
but especially (wa\vcra &é) they that are of Czsar’s 
household.” The singling out of these particular 
saints has puzzled most commentators. Yet if we 
recall what was said of the special prerogatives of 
Philippi as a Roman colony, and of their proud 
claim to be “Romans,” there seems to be little 
reason to doubt that we have here, as in the 
repeated reference in the Epistle to “citizenship,” 
a thoughtful remembrance, on the part of the 
apostle, of what would specially interest and please 
his readers. “Romans” would know all about 
“Czesar’s household,” would recognise what sort 
of life they would lead, might possibly know some 
of them personally, and would certainly rejoice to 
welcome this hand of fellowship stretched out to 
them in their colonial home across the sea. 

That some of these Christians in the imperial 
household were known by name to Christians in 
other lands is rendered highly probable by Dr. 
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Lightfoot’s brilliant suggestion with regard to the 
salutations which St. Paul sent to members of the 
Roman Church from Corinth (Rom. xvi.). The 
Bishop found, among the burial inscriptions of 
members of the imperial “family” in the 
Columbaria at Rome, a number of coincidences 
with the list of those greeted in Rom. xvi. 
These sepulchral chambers, which have been ex- 
cavated near the Appian Way from A.D. 1726 on- 
ward, have yielded a number of names of slaves or 
freedmen of the emperors, and the great majority 
are believed to be of the age of Nero. What 
joyful light must have come into the great student- 
bishop’s eyes as he read again and again among 
them the familiar names of Amplias and Urban, 
Stachys and Apelles, Narcissus and Aristobulus, 
Tryphena and Tryphosa, Rufus, Hermes, and 
Hermas, and then, more rarely, Patrobas, Philo- 
logus, Julia, and Nereus ! 

With studious caution Bishop Lightfoot only 


' The difficulties that beset the last two chapters of the 
Epistle to the Romans are well known to every student. 
Are they genuine? What is the real destination of the 
final greetings? The discovery of these names at least 
lends important support to the simple explanation of a 
circulation of two editions of the letter with two different 
endings. 
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claims “to have established a fair presumption 
that among the salutations in the Epistle to the 
Romans some members at -least of the imperial 
household are included.” If so, some of these 
might well be known to residents in the “colony” 
at Philippi, and the notable emphasis laid on their 
greeting stands fully explained. 

And this brings us to another important con- 
clusion. It is very tempting to regard these 
“saints in Czsar’s household” as converts of St. 
Paul, and as one of the striking results of his 
prison-ministry. Nor are we wholly wrong in 
doing so, though it is but a part of the whole 
truth. The above evidence, if we accept it, points 
to the existence of Christian converts in the house- 
hold of the Emperor long before St. Paul reached 
Rome. That there was a Church there at least 
two years before that date is abundantly proved 
by the letter to the Romans, penned by Tertius 
at the apostle’s dictation in the house of Gaius at 
Corinth; That some of these Christians were 
members of “the household” is at least probable 
on a priori grounds. But the coincidence of names 
borne by members of that household with those 
found in Romans xvi. raises that probability toa 


7 Rom..xvie 225-23 
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much higher degree. Greeks, Orientals, and Jews 
all found positions of influence in the Emperor’s 
retinue at this time, and “it is just here,” says 
Bishop Lightfoot, “among this miscellaneous 
gathering of nationalities, that we should expect 
Christianity to find an early lodgment.” * 

Their existence would be known to the Philip- 
pians, they would be among those who welcomed 
the apostle as he arrived in Rome, their circle of 
influence would at once become a seed-plot for a 
more extended planting of the Gospel message, 
and so this nucleus of a Christian body in the 
very centre and focus of Roman influence would 
be, by God’s wonderfully large provision, the 
means of extending through St. Paul’s efforts 
the knowledge of that Saviour whom he loved to 
preach. 

It is a wonderful story to trace, and I have 
not hesitated to dwell upon it somewhat at 
length. Does it not teach us how “greatly God 
provides ” for the successful work of His true and 
faithful servants? Not only are they “immortal 
till their work is done,” but the way is prepared 
all through “the changes and chances of their 
mortal life,’ so that hindrances become a help, and 

1 Lightfoot, Clement, I. p. 26. 
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disappointments are made to open the door to 
greater success. It now remains to gather up 
some helpful threads of thought which run through 
the story as we have traced it. 


(1) Notice the effect of St. Paul’s captivity on 
the work which he had to do. We have already 
seen that the fact of his being under close military 
restraint made a way for the Gospel to the ranks 
of the imperial bodyguard, which might otherwise 
have been closed. We may be sure that the 
same circumstance would make it all the more 
easy for him to influence those members of the 
“household ” who were already Christians, and fo 
win further converts from among them. The 
nature of his captivity gave to St. Paul a_posi- 
tion of advantage which he was quick to use for 
his Master’s cause. So it always is with those 
who patiently keep the place and do the work 
which God has assigned. With such servants 
apparent hindrances often turn out to be real 
helps to God’s work. “The things which hap- 
pened to me,” says St. Paul, “have fallen out 
rather to the furtherance of the Gospel.” Just so 
Martin Luther was confined in the Castle of the 
Wartburg, and but for that confinement it is hard 
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to see how he could have found time to translate 
the Bible into German. 
L...cecall-a~curious=paratiel c a letter from 
Uganda during the days of fierce persecutions 
in which that Church was cradled, where the 
following phrase‘eeewrs—“ Zimes of persecution are 
busy printing times.” The undaunted men who 
planted the standard of the cross in Uganda had 
already reduced the language to writing, and 
translated portions of Scripture, with prayers and 
hymns, for the use of the Baganda. And during 
those dark days, when active and aggressive work 
was unwise, if not impossible, they plied the 
printing-press and issued from it the first litera- 
ture of that wonderful race, which Mer. Stanley 
found them studying when they visited Ris bn 


one of his journeys. 4 


Let us take fresh courage from the very diffi- 
culties that beset us. The waters of the Red Sea 
rolled darkly before the Israelites over what seemed 
the only pathway of escape; and yet those very 
waters became “a wall unto them on their right 
hand and on their left.” It is the running away 
from difficulties that turns them into disasters. 
Face them, and they will often—if not always— 
prove the means of victory. Hindrances are meant 
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to brace us to truer courage ; they are moral tonics 
to nerve us to patient service; they are often sent 
to enable us to rally our helpers for some forward 
movement in God’s work. It is the forlorn hope 
that makes the hero. 

(2) The greeting from Czsar’s household is an 
instructive example of Christian courtesy. I feel 
sure that a Christian in such surroundings would 
have much to vex him, and to make him anxious 
about himself. Yet these men and women had 
“so learned Christ” as not to forget, in the 
midst of their own thronging anxieties, to think of 
others. They had heard of their brethren at 
Philippi, and sharing their pride as belonging in 
this far-off way to the ¢/ize of Roman life, felt sure 
that a message from the great Czsar’s household 
would have a peculiar value in a community so 
remote from imperial Rome. Accordingly, when 
they heard that the Christian prisoner was writing 
to the Philippian Church, they took care to send 
a special greeting. Wecan imagine how welcome 
this little touch of kindred spirit would be. It is 
a very little message, but there is something, to 
my mind, very touching and beautiful in it—“ but 
especially they that are of Czsar’s household.” 

One is reminded of the ways and manners of the 
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early Christians, which were such as to make the 
world wonder and say, “See how these Christians 
love.” They were not so taken up with themselves 
and their own duties, crosses, and trials, as to 
spare no time to think of others. Such courtesy 
and consideration as this receive far less attention 
than they ought to have. It was only, so to speak, 
a “postscript” to a letter, but it showed a large 
and loving knowledge of human nature to 
dictate it. 

Little things like this “adorn” the Christian pro- 
fession, and they are within the reach of all who 
desire to do so. Never let us forget the particular 
class in society which had this particular duty of 
adding grace and charm to the Christian life urged 
upon them. It is not the wealthy, nor the well- 
born, nor those in high positions—but the s/aves, 
who are bidden by their faithful service to “adorn 
the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things,”?! 
Now if such as they could “adorn” their religion, 
commending it to the world by the beauty of their 
simple and often menial service, surely there can 
be no one in our modern social life who cannot do 
the same. 

Selfishness and pride are the two great enemies 

1 Titus ii. 10. 
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to the beauty of religious life, and they are sins to 
which Satan tempts many a true-hearted Christian. 
There is nothing that puts worldly men off religion 
more than spiritual selfishness and spiritual pride. 
Let us be very jealous over ourselves in this 
respect, for the credit of our Master’s cause, There 
is a proper self-respect, and a dignified bearing, and 
even a tactful way of keeping a certain kind of 
people in their proper place, which is quite com- 
patible with the perfect courtesy that “honours 
all men,” and, above all, with that considerateness 
for others which helps to adorn and commend the 
Master’s service. This spirit does more than 
anything else to open doors of usefulness, to make 
people willing to hear what we have to say for 
Christ’s religion, and to win them to His service. 
Let us pray to live more closely to Him who 
“came not to be ministered unto, but to minister,” 
and seek by our own lives to foster the belief that 
the Church is ordained of God for the happiness 
and service of mankind. 

(3) The presence of these bright-hearted “dis- 
ciples” in Czesar’s household proves the almighty 
power of the grace of God. It can enable a man 
to live a Christian life in the most unfavourable 
position. Vothing is “too hard for the Lord.” 
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The thought suggests a caution as to the social 
drawbacks of many of our poorer brethren to-day. 
It will never do to make the power of divine grace 
an excuse for our neglect of the shocking con- 
ditions in which some men, women, and children 
have to live in our great towns and cities to-day. 
God’s grace can reach the foulest dens of vice, 
and can count its triumphs where none could be 
expected. But that in no respect lessens the 
responsibility which rests upon the Church to 
rescue our brethren and sisters from an environ- 
ment which can only make for impurity and crime ; 
nor does it palliate the cruelty and sin of those 
who refuse to help in the great work of social] 
reform. 
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“Epaphras, who is one of you, a servant (Gr. dond- 
servant) of Christ Jesus, saluteth you, always striving for 
you in his prayers, that ye may stand perfect and fully 
assured in all the will of God. For I bear him witness, 
that he hath much labour for you, and for them in Laodicea, 
and for them in Hierapolis” (Col. iv. 12, 13, R.V.). 

“Even as ye learned of Epaphras, our beloved fellow- 
servant, who is a faithful minister of Christ on our behalf, who 
also declared unto us your love in the Spirit ” (Col. i. 7, 8, R.V.). 

“Epaphras, my fellow-prisoner in Christ Jesus, saluteth 
thee” (Philemon 23, R.V.). 


Epaphras—His circumstances—His work at Colosse— 
And neighbouring towns—Epaphras at Rome—His tidings 
as to the Colossians—His prayerfulness—The duty of 
intercessory prayer—Prayer a Christian’s necessity—Work 
as prayer—Prayer “without ceasing”—Definite, detailed 
petitions—Intercessory prayer (1) A test of reality—(2) An 
unfailing source of comfort—(3) The secret of successful work 
for God—(4) Should be systematic. 


x. 3 Wee less is known of [‘paphras than of his 
namesake Epaphroditws ‘Jie letter to the 
Philippian Church hangs upon @ series of events 


connected with Epaphroditus. The letter to the 
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Colossian Church doubtless took shape from the 
news which Epaphras brought to Rome, but there 
is an absence of familiar personal incident and of 
that rich local colouring which invest the story of 
Epaphroditus with a special charm. , 

Yet, though our material is less, we can, by means 
of the passages quoted above, piece together a 
picture of Epaphras which is full of interest and 
instruction. | As in the case of Epaphroditus and 
the Epistle to the Philippians, there are ¢wo definite 
references to Epaphras in the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians, to which we must add the brief but suggestive 
description of him in the salutation sent to his 
fellow-townsman, Philemon, in his far-off home at 
Colosse. This was one of a group of three towns, 
situated on the River Lycus in “ Asia,” which were 
socially as well as geographically connected to- 
gether, and are all brought, in the Colossian letter, 
into relation with the work of Epaphras. 

And the first thing we notice is that Epaphras, 
was a native of Colosse— Epaphras, who zs one of 
you.’ He was doubtless a Gentile, for in Col. iv. 
11, 12, St. Paul distinguished him from his Jewish 
“fellow-workers.” He was moreover a Christian 
convert—“a bondservant of the Lord Jesus Christ” 
—words which imply an active worker for His cause, 
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He is, accordingly, called “a beloved fellow-servant”’ 


of the apostle. In fact, there is every reason to 
believe that he had been the “native evangelist” 
of his own countrymen. ‘he-words,;“Even-as-ye 
learned of Epaphras,” with their definite aorist tense, 
imply this. The Revised Version rightly omits the 
word “also,” * which brings this fact into prominence, 
that Epaphras did not supplement the teaching of 
others, but had Azmse/f taught them “the grace of 
God in truth,” so that their first knowledge of the 
Gospel had been through him. 


/¥ Then, further, there..is»good~reason. for. believing 


that—Epaphras evangelised Colosse as the repre- 
sentative of St. Paul. This fact is obscured by the 
reading followed in the Authorised Version, but is 
made clear in the revised rendering, “Who is a 
faithful minister of Christ on our behalf” (not “for 
you,” as AN.). St. Paul had not visited zw person 
the churches of the Lycus, for he speaks of the 
Christians of Colosse and Laodicea as not having 
“geen his face in the flesh” (Colwiieeat). And yet 
we know from St. Luke that the results of his daily 
discussions in the “School of Tyrannus” at Ephesus 

1 A.V. “As ye also learned of Epaphras.” The insertion 


of “also” in the Received Text obscures this interesting 
feature of the work of Epaphras and his relations with the 


Colossians, 
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had been so far-reaching that “all they which dwelt 
in Asia heard the word of the Lord”—a fact recog- 
nised by Demetrius the silversmith, when he de- 
clared that “almost throughout all Asia this Paul 
hath persuaded and turned away much people.” ? 
By “ Asia” is meant the Roman province of that 
name, in which Colosse, Laodicea, and Hierapolis 
were situated ; and we may be pretty certain that 
these would be included in those “Churches of 
Asia” which (during St. Paul’s visit to Ephesus on 
his Third Missionary Journey) send salutations to 
those at Corinth? The communication between 
these towns in the Lycus valley and Ephesus was 
easy, for they lay on “the great circular road which 
bound together the most populous, wealthy, and 
influential part of the province,” and which included 
in its wide sweep all the seven Churches to which 
St. John addressed his letters.$ To the “ School of 
Tyrannus,” then, would come inquirers from all 
parts of Asia. Men like Epaphras and Philemon 
from Colosse, and Nymphas from Laodicea, would 
hear the Gospel, would be brought into personal 
intercourse with the apostle, and would then carry 
it back to their own homes. But it is Epaphras 


1 Acts xix. 9, 10, 26. 
* 1 Cor. xvi. 19. Cf. 2 Cor. i. 8; Rom. xvi. 8, 
® Prof. Swete, Agoc., pp. lvii. f. 
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that St. Paul specially singles out as being the 
“minister of Christ on his behalf to these regions.” 
More than once his words convey the impression of 
some definite period or occasion on which they had 
heard the genuine Gospel, and in chap. i. 7, 8, he 
connects that earliest mission to Colosse with the 
name of Epaphras. It was he who had carried the 
message of salvation from the “ School of Tyrannus” 
to his native town. 

Be Nor can we doubt that the neighbouring towns of 
Laodicea and Hierapolis had heard the Gospel from 
the same messenger. This is at least highly prob- 
able, from the express witness borne to Epaphras 

4n-ehapsitse’3, as “having much labour” for the 
converts, not only at Colossz, but also in these 
closely related cities. It is an attractive picture 
and one which is being happily reproduced again 
and again in the modern missionary field. To take 
but one instance ; we think of the little Egba slave- 
boy Adjai, carried away from his home in Yoruba, 
rescued by the English warship, the J/yrmidon, 
taught the love of Christ in a school at Bathurst, 
educated in England, and returning to be, first the 
native evangelist of his own people, afterwards 
the native Bishop of the Niger. Bishop Samuel 
Crowther was the Epaphras of the Yoruba Mission. | 
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What brought Epaphras to Rome is not so clearly 
told us as in the case of Epaphroditus. He may 
have come on some private business, or he may 
have come for the special purpose of laying before 
the Apostle the state of the Colossian Church and 
of seeking his counsel. Two things seem to be 
clear. (1) That he gave on the whole a cheering 
account of the Colossian Christians?” He was able 
to speak of their “faith in Christ Jesus,” of “the 
love which they had toward all the saints,” and 
that “the truth of the Gospel,” which he had him- 
self taught them, was “bearing fruit and increasing.” 
What a word of encouragement this must have been 
to deevlapestic i in his hours of depressing: captivity : 
How he must have welcomed the visit of one of 
whom he could say, “who also declared unto us 
your love in the Spirit”! | 

But ¢@ there was cause for grave anxiety in the 
future. The letter to the Colossian Church was 
written, asswe-shall -see-in-another-chaptes, for the 
specific purpose of warning the members of that 
Church against forsaking the pure Gospel preached 
by Epaphras, and being led astray into doctrines 
and conduct inconsistent with loyalty to Christ 
as their Head. Such was the mingled character 


1 Col, i. 3-8. 
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of the news which this “faithful minister” had 
brought. / 
ie There was no lack of opportunity for intercourse 
on this subject, so engrossing to both these men. 
Epaphras is spoken of (Philemem 23) by St. Paul 
as “my fellow-captive in Christ Jesus.”) Whether 
the captivity of Epaphras was compulsory, or volun- 
tarily endured in order to cheer St. Paul’s loneliness, 
cannot be determined. In the latter case the word 
“fellow-captive” was a graceful and almost playful 
tribute to the self-sacrifice of his friend, and in 
either case it suggests many a long anxious con- 
ference between the Apostle to whom we must 
attribute the virtual founding of the Church at 
Colosse, and the missionary who actually “made 


disciples” of its members# at 


Qnee«more, Epaphras was a man of prayer. His ! 


1 The title ocvvaryyddoros (“fellow-captive”) is given to 
Aristarchus (the Thessalonian who probably carried the 
news of St. Paul’s voyage to Rome to the Philippians), in 
Col. iv. 10; and to Andronicus and Junia, St. Paul’s kins- 
men, in Rom. xvi. 7. Strictly speaking, the word denotes 
a “captive by war,” and Mr. Lukyn Williams suggests that 
its employment “may possibly be due to St. Paul’s vivid 
sense of the strife between the world and Christ being 
strictly warfare (cf. the contemporary Eph. vi. 11).”—Cam- 
bridge Greek Test., Co/osszans, p. 161. I can hardly think 
that it has merely a spiritual reference to their “ captivity 
to Jesus Christ.” 
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faithfulness and perseverance in service are indicated 
by the words “ faithful minister” (Sudwoves)? while 
one active expression of this “ministry” is singled 
out above all others as marking the true pastor of 
the flock—“ always striving for you in his prayers, 
that ye may stand perfect and fully assured in all 
the will of God.” He was not content to have 
founded a Church and made many converts, his 
heart yearned for their “perfection,” and it was 
a daily “struggle” (Gowuetimevesy with him to 
strengthen and encourage them to stand “in all the 
will of God.” Epaphras had learned one of “ this 
world’s ” great maxims, that “to put to sea wzthout 
constancy is a voyage that ends in nothing.” He not 
only cast the net, but also drew it carefully to land. 
Few things are of greater practical importance in 
the Christian worker’s life than this duty of prayer 
for others. It is a supreme test of reality, an 
unfailing spring of comfort, a real secret of success. 
St. Paul himself is a great example. By frequent 


? This is an interesting word to follow up in its New 
Testament use. It is sof (according to one derivation) 
from $a and xovs, “one who in his haste runs through the 
dust,” but from the same root as has given us dake, “ to 
hasten after” or “pursue.” It suggests, therefore, the idea 
of eager service, of “following up” one’s work, just as we 
see in the case of Epaphras. See Trench, New Testament 
Synonyms, p. 31. 
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precept, and by still more frequent practice,! he 
bids us gird ourselves for this “striving for the 
mastery”? in our work. His own prison-ministry, 
like that of Epaphras, was a “ministry of inter- 
cession,” and to this all-important matter I now 
ask your attention. 


St. Paul lays down in his Epistles two great 
principles of prayer. (1) When he was a free man, 
busy “night “and day ” in missionary effort, he 
writes from Corinth to the Thessalonians and bids 
them pray without ceasing.2 (2) When detained at 
Rome as a prisoner at Czesar’s pleasure, he bids the 
Philippians “in everything” to “let their requests 
(airnpata) be made known unto God.” These are 
not the same things, but give us two distinct views 
of prayer, the one correcting and supplementing the 
other. = 

“ Pray without ceasing.” }When I returned to 
Cambridge in 1899 as Principal of Ridley, I 
received a letter from an old student at the Hall, 

1 I refer to the frequent prayers for his friends found in 
the Epistles. In the short Second Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians there are four such prayers. 

2 The word dywm{dpevos, used of Epaphras in Col. iv. 12, 


takes us to the scenes of athletic contest; it pictures for 


us an agony of prayer. 
8 y Thess. v. 17. 
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then a missionary in East Africa, in which he said, 
“T had rather you teach ten men to pray than a 
hundred to preach.” It is a deep truth. Under- 
neath all our outward expressions of religion there 
must lie something which belongs to all, which 
inspires all with reality, and that is the spirit of 
prayer. You cannot preach, you cannot work, you 
cannot be a Christian without prayer.” \ Prayer, such 
as that to which St. Paul here urges the Thessa- 
lonians, is an attitude of mind towards God, which 
expresses itself in countless ways, of which “saying 
our prayers” is only one. The Hebrew Psalms, 
Liturgies of all ages, our hymns and other books of 
devotion, our private and family prayers—all these 
are the outward expression of an inward state. 
The Christian Liturgy is the sacrament of prayer. 
It is in this sense that the old epigram is true, 
Laborare est orare. Epigrams are dangerous things 
if pressed too far, for they generally express only 
one element of truth. So it is here. Toa certain 
extent it is true to say that “ work is prayer,” but 
no more. All work done for God’s glory and man’s 
good is another form of expression of this attitude 
of mind to God, and in that sense it is prayer. | 
The liturgy and the work are the visible outcome - 
of the same state of mind and feeling. Work and 
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prayer have a common factor, but neither can be 
the substitute for the other. 
The apostle was in the midst of pressing duties 


= 
= 


watt i 


and constant activities when he wrote, “ Pray with- 
out ceasing.” The Thessalonians, moreover, were 
in danger of an overstrained sense of the nearness 
of the Lord’s return, and of a serious neglect of 
daily duties when they were so urged. But this 
broader view of prayer enables us to reconcile the 
command, “ Pray without ceasing,” with the no less 
urgent command to “do their own business,” “ work 
with their own hands,” and “walk honestly towards 
them that are without.” (Such a summons to prayer 
would be a paradox, if by prayer we mean ex- 
clusively the assuming some special posture, the 
framing of definite requests. But if we mean that 
childlike temper of mind that loves to think that 
God is near, that makes us recognise His word in 
every voice of nature, His face in all true beauty, 
His hand in all the guiding counsels of daily life, 


then we see how possible, nay, how necessary the 


= 


command becomes—“ Pray without ceasing.” 

“Let your requests be made known unto God.” 
St. Paul had his definite airjpara, that is, his 
several ztems of prayer, and so had Epaphras, and 
so must we have. The feemser command/might lead 


# 
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to our being content with a mere mental attitude, a 
general consent to prayer which is possible to the 
most careless minds. But zxtention to pray can 
never supply the place of attention to our prayers. 
A passive desire to live in the atmosphere of prayer 
is dangerous unless it finds its proper activity in 

}_definite exercises of prayer. It is in this way that, 
as I have said, the counsel to the Philippians 
supplements and completes that given to the 
Thessalonians. We shall only succeed in main- 
taining the spirit of constant prayer when we foster 
it by stated periods of devotion. 

And I am convinced that tuere is zo greater help 
to reality, regularity, and enjoyment in prayer than 
the ministry of intercession which was so patiently 
fulfilled by Epaphras. He laboured for his Colos- 
sian friends in earnest prayer. 

Such prayer is (1) a@ test of reality. To be 
Christians is to be “very members incorporate in 
the mystical body” of Christ. Personal salvation 
means membership in the great society founded by 
our Lord, which He called His “Church,” a fact 
which a selfish satisfaction with our own individual 
safety too often ignores. Our prayers are a good 
test of the reality of our membership in this great 
body. We are “members one of another,” and our 
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rightful care for our own needs must never lead us 
to forget the needs of others. Self-centred prayers 
are the death of a bright and vigorous religion, It 
is impossible to “have the mind of Christ” and to 
be indifferent to the duty of intercessory prayer. 

Such prayer is (2) an unfailing source of comfort. 
It is “written for our learning,” that “the Lord 
turned the captivity of Job, when he prayed for his 
friends.” Test it for yourselves. Our religion is 
sure to become morbid if we concern ourselves too 
exclusively with our own spiritual sorrows and in- 
firmities, for we are dwelling too much on our 
own personal relation to God, and forgetting that 
the healthiness of our own souls depends in no 
small degree upon our relations to others. At this 
very time St. Paul writes to the Ephesians as being 
“ builded together” in Christ “for an habitation of 
God through the Spirit”; and for the Colossians 
and Laodiceans he prays that their hearts may 
be comforted, “ being knit together in love.”? 

We mourn, we weep, we struggle in prayer, and 
yet we lose heart because we do not win the comfort 
that we long for. Let us get more away from our- 
selves, and look further afield. Think of the great 
“company of all faithful people” to which we 


* Eph ii, 22/3 Col. it, 2, 
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belong, and remember that our prayers are but a 
part of the great strain of prayer that ascends from 
the whole body, as each member intercedes for him- 
self and for others. Think too of the intercession 
of our great “ Advocate with the Father,” and how 
this fellowship in prayer with one another at once 
makes our feeble intercessions a part of the great 
intercession which “ He ever liveth to make for us.” 

Such prayer is (3) the secret of success in all work 
Jor God. “Through your prayer,” said St. Paul to 
the Philippians, “and the supply of the Spirit of 
Jesus Christ.”* It was said at the recent Lambeth 
Conference (1908) that “the spirit of service is 
abroad” ; we may add that the new spirit of ser- 
vice is strongly marked by the value it sets on 
united prayer. This is the common ground on 
which all Christians can meet and stand together 
as children of God in Christ Jesus, and men of very 
varied opinions are coming to realise the uniting 
force and the spiritual efficacy of this wide fellow- 
ship in prayer. 

Suffer me to add this practical word in con- 
clusion. (4) Such prayers should be systematic. Let 
us have a list of the persons and objects for which 
we are to pray. Who has not promised prayer and 


1 Phil, i. 19. 
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then too soon forgotten to fulfil the promise? In 
the early Christian Liturgies we read of the “ Dip- 
tychs ”—folding tablets (as the word means)—on 
which were written down the names to be remem- 
bered before God. Let us have our “ Diptychs.” 
And let us remember that simply to name the need 
is to pray, for often we cannot do more.’ “They 
have no wine”—“ Lord, behold, he whom Thou 
lovest is sick”—these were true prayers, though 
they simply laid the facts before the Lord, and left 
them there.” 

There is a fresco in a church in Italy which 
portrays the preaching of John the Baptist in all 
its wonderful success. In the foreground is St. John 
earnestly pleading with the several groups of people 
who flocked to hear him, and the multitude is being 
moved like the bending ears in a field of ripe corn, 
swept over by a mighty wind. Afar off, in the 
background, is the kneeling figure of the Lord 
Jesus, and while Fohn preaches, Fesus prays. 

Thus Epaphras takes us back to the Lord Jesus 
Himself, and by his example bids us imitate Him 
of whom he was the minister, 

1 John Bunyan says that in prayer “it is better to have a 


heart without words, than words without a heart.” 
2 John ii, 3, xi. 3. 
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“T beseech thee for my child, whom I have begotten 
n my bonds, Onesimus, who was aforetime unprofitable 
to thee, but now is profitable to thee and to me: whom 
I have sent back to thee in his own person, that is, my 
very heart: whom I would fain have kept with me, that in 
thy behalf he might minister unto me in the bonds of the 
Gospel : but without thy mind I would do nothing ; that 
thy goodness should not be as of necessity, but of free 
will. For perhaps he was therefore parted from thee for 
a season, that thou shouldest have him for ever; no 
longer as a servant,’ but more than a servant,’ a brother 
beloved. ... If then thou countest me a partner, receive 
him as myself” (Philem. 10-17, R.V.). 

‘Onesimus, the faithful and beloved brother, who is 
one of you” (Col. iv. 9, R.V.). 

Onesimus and the Epistle to Philemon — Philemon at 
home— The beloved Apphia”—Archippus—Onesimus—St. 
Paul and the runaway—Influences of Christianity: (1) The 
Goshel and social intercourse—The consecration of the 
common life—In conversation—(z) The Gospel and social 
evils—Its attitude towards slavery—The foundations of 
a new society—(3) The Gospel and social ties—Friendship— 
Our ideal, 


HE story of Onesimus has already served 
our purpose in the first chapter, where it 
illustrated the unexpected opportunities of the 
1 Gr. “ bond-servant.” 
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prison-ministry. Let us now follow it out in 
fuller detail, as presenting more than one aspect 
of the force of religion in social life. For that, 
after all, is what the present age demands of any 
religion or system that claims its assent—What 
can it do for the daily life of mankind? How far 
can it solve the social problems of our present 
distress? St. Paul’s relations to Philemon and 
Onesimus bear very closely on the practical issues 
of Christianity. They involve principles which play 
a large part in the greater movements of social 
life as well as in the lives of individuals. For 
the Incarnation marked the rise of a new era in 
human experience, and has manifested its power 
by penetrating every part of our personal and 
social life. 

The short letter from which this story is gathered 
is not written, like the Epistles to the Philippians or 
Colossians, to any Church, but to an individual ; 
nor, again, to a bishop or presbyter like Timothy 
or Titus, but to a private Christian man. It does 
not, moreover, deal with matters of public im- 
portance, unfold any doctrine of the faith, or lay 
down, at least in express terms, any great moral 
principles. It has to do with the very trivial 
matter of an unsatisfactory domestic servant. And 
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yet here it is, placed among the inspired books ot 
the New Testament. 


Let us begin by picturing the family group 
of four persons in the town of Colossze, who 
are named in this Epistle. First, there is the 
father and master of the house, Philemon. He 
was evidently one of St. Paul’s converts, for he 
reminds Philemon (ver. 19) that, while ready to 
make good any loss he had suffered through 
Onesimus, it was to the apostle that Philemon 
owed “even his own self besides.” | Like Epaphras 
he had visited Ephesus from Colossz, had listened 
to St. Paul’s message during the three years’ 
ministry in that city, and may well have found his 
spiritual birthplace in the “School of Tyrannus ” 
where the apostle taught /(Acts xix. 9). He 
was, moreover, an active, “helpful member of the 
Church, gathering the disciples for worship and 
intercourse in his house (ver. 2), and by his own 
personal influence “refreshing (their) hearts” 
(ver. 7). We may confidently place Philemon only 
second to Epaphras (see Col. iv.) as a “fellow- 
labourer” with St. Paul for the spiritual welfare 
of Colosse. The familiar, loving tone of the 
letter shows that an intimate friendship and 
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close confidence existed between these two men, 
and makes us long to know more of the life and 
character of Philemon of Colossz. 

In the salutation (ver. 2) “the beloved Apphia”’ 
is closely joined with Philemon, and we need not 
question that this lady was the wife of Philemon 
and mistress of the house. The mention of “the 
Church in thy house” (ver. 2) suggests that Apphia 
was a strong support to her husband in the 
“refreshment of heart” which the disciples found 
beneath their roof. 

A third member of the family is probably saluted 
by St. Paul, namely Archippus, who evidently held 
office in the Church, his “ ministry” being definitely 
mentioned in Col. iv. 17. We are not told what 
office he held, or where he exercised it. Some 
think that it was not at Colosse, but at the 
neighbouring town of Laodicea, in close con- 
nexion with which Church Archippus is named 
in Col. iv. 17. He is there bidden to “fulfil 
his ministry,” as though there was a danger of 
slackness in carrying out a commission which he 
had “received in the Lord.” We are reminded 
of St. John’s letter to the angel of the Church 
at Laodicea, and of that “tepid Christianity” 
which might well hinder the full discharge of duty. 
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| The fourth member in the family group is the 
most interesting to us, as we know more of his 
romantic story. Philemon had in his employ a 
worthless slave called Onesimus. His name 
literally means “ profitable,’ but he belied his 
name, for a more unprofitable piece of property 
could hardly be imagined. He robbed his master, 
escaped from Colosse, and fled to Rome. But 
though lost to his old home, God’s eye was upon 
him, and somehow or other he came under St. 
Paul’s influence, and was converted to Christ. 
“Whom,” says the apostle, “I have begotten in 
my bonds.” } We can only conjecture how this 
came about. We have seen (ch. 1) how unlikely 
it was that the ministry of a chained prisoner 
should reach an abandoned outcast in the slums 
of a great city like Rome. Possibly Onesimus 
may have come across Epaphras, the Colossian, 
who was then in Rome, and so have been brought 
to the “hired room” and under the watchful care 
of St. Paul. 

Next, there appears a wonderful touch of 
sympathy and pathos in the narrative. There 
must have been something attractive in Onesimus, 
with all his faults, for a loving intimacy soon 
sprang up between the great apostle and the 
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poor runaway; so that St. Paul would fain 
have kept him to “minister unto him in the 
bonds of the Gospel.” But this he would not 
do without the consent of Philemon, to whom 
the slave still belonged, and so Onesimus is 
sent back to his old position as bond-servant 
at Colosse, bearing this letter in which “ Paul 
an ambassador,' and now a prisoner also of 
Christ Jesus,” touchingly prays Philemon to 
receive back his unprofitable slave, “no more as 
a slave, but above a slave, as a brother beloved,” 
no longer as unprofitable, but as “profitable to 
me and to thee.” 


The story illustrates the many ways in which 
the risen life of our Lord has raised the home life, 
the social life, and the national life of the world. 
There is a sense in which all mankind has risen 
to a higher social level through the Incarnation 
of Jesus Christ. There is a sense in which each 
one of us must rise with Him, dying to the old 
selfish life, and rising to the new life of common 
interests, interests which must purify and absorb 
individual claims. 

(1) We see the Gospel penetrating the ordinary 


* See Bishop Lightfoot, Philem. 9. 
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intercourse of society. Here is a private letter, 
such as any Christian might write to another 
about a domestic servant. It deals with the 
ordinary details of family life, formulating no 
Christian doctrine, directly urging no moral duty, 
and yet we find it incorporated into the Canon 
of Holy Scripture, an integral part of the inspired 
Word of God. 

One often wonders what sort of book the Bible 
would have been if its contents had corresponded 
to merely human views of inspiration. What a 
narrow range it would have covered! How much 
of the divine teaching on human interests we 
should have lost! It would certainly have touched 
far fewer sides of social life, and would, accord- 
ingly, have failed to show God’s concern with 
every possibility of mankind’s experience. One 
of the glories of the Bible is its breadth of interest. 
It deals with all that belongs to man as man, and 
nothing that is human is foreign to its scope. 
For example, such a letter as this, written by St. 
Paul to Philemon, tells us that there is nothing 
“common or unclean” in any of the pure and 
helpful experiences of daily life. If God the Holy 
Spirit could inspire a great apostle to write this 
letter to Philemon about Onesimus, then we may 
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look for His help and guidance in our most ordinary 
social and domestic duties. The leaven of religion 
may be brought, without any forced language or 
tone, into “the daily round, the common task,” 
into the “peaceful tenor of our way,” so as to 
consecrate all life to God by the simplest and 
most natural recognition of His interest in it. 

How far do we let the Gospel silently leaven 
the ordinary intercourse of our social life? This is 
a test question. Take another illustration of the 
principle, namely, our conversation. In a letter 
which accompanied that to Philemon, St. Paul 
says to the Colossians (iv. 6), “Let your speech 
be alway with grace, seasoned with salt.” Salt 
gives flavour to food ; it also makes it wholesome 
and preserves from corruption. The salt is, so to 
speak, not always in evidence, but it prevents all 
“corrupt communication.”*, This does not place 
upon the Christian the constant burden of religious 
conversation; it does not imply any irksome 
parade of pious phrases; but it does mean that as 
salt excludes corruption, so God’s grace, working 
in the regenerate man, will check the vulgar jest, 
the impure thought, the unseemly word, the unkind 
insinuation, by bringing the thought of God’s 


1 Eph. iv. 29. 
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presence into all that we say. It is said that 
Dean Close so felt the danger of his great power 
of humour that he always prayed for special 
grace before entering into social life. We may 
well do the same, often uttering the prayer, “ Set 
a watch, O Lord, before my mouth; keep the 
door of my lips.” 


(2) We see how the Gospel exercises an ex- 
pulsive force on social evils. Onesimus was a 
slave ; and slavery is one of the greatest of social 
evils. We cannot say that slavery was always a 
wrong, having regard to the state of society in 
earlier ages. Slavery was sometimes a necessary 
safeguard from greater wrongs, where the State 
provided no better protection. The master was 
often the saviour of the slave. Yet it all depended 
on the character of the master, and 7” essence it was 
always a denial of that freedom in which alone a 
man can be what he ought to be; so that there 
are few greater triumphs of Christ than the triumph 
which He has won, first over the horrors of the 
slave-trade, and then over slavery itself. 

And yet the New Testament nowhere condemns 
slavery in so many words. St. Paul bids slaves 
to be obedient to their masters, and although 
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St. Peter uses a milder word when enjoining the 
same duty, there is no reason to believe that he 
excludes the slave.’ In one passage St. Paul 
appears to bid a slave who might be free to use 
his slavery rather for God’s greater glory ;? and 
he certainly sends back the converted slave, 
Onesimus, to his old condition of bondage. He 
does not even ask Philemon to emancipate him, 
although the whole letter suggests it, and “the 
word ‘emancipation’ seems to be trembling on 
his lips.” res 

This is a marked feature in the methods of the 
Gospel. It never lends itself to foster political 
agitation, still less to precipitate a social revolu- 
tion. Its principle of action is to work like leaven 
from within; it touches men’s hearts, and so 
influences men’s lives, so that freedom from wrongs 
that have grown up with an imperfect social state 
comes not so often by sudden crisis as by the 
orderly progress of moral training. 

It is in this way that the Epistle to Philemon 
may be rightly regarded as the divine signature 


1 Eph. vi. 5, Col. iii. 22. St. Peter uses the word 
oixérat, ‘household servants,” which may include freedmen 
(1 Pet. ii. 18). 


2 1 Cor. vii. 21. I do not forget that the meaning of this 
passage is much disputed. 
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to the death-warrant of slavery. Onesimus is 
sent back to the master that owns him—it would 
have been a moral wrong to do otherwise—but 
he is to be welcomed as “no longer a slave, but 
more than a slave, a brother beloved.” That God 
is no respecter of persons, but that He values men 
for what they are, not for what they ave, that the 
divine criterion rests not on some accident of social 
position, or wealth, or race, but on manly faith and 
purity of purpose—these are the principles that 
have leavened society, until slavery in Christian 
lands has become impossible. In Christ Jesus 
“there is neither bond nor free,” for all are one 
in Him. It is by thus introducing a new view 
of life, a new standard of judgment, that the chain 
of the slave has been broken. All men are created 
in the image of God, all men have been redeemed 
by His dear Son, all men have an equal right to 
enter the Kingdom of Heaven, and therefore the 
distinctions of race, class, sex, and culture can find 
no permanent resting-place in the family of God. 
* Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 
’Tis only noble to be good. 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 
So it came to pass that in this simple common- 
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place act of restoring a servant to his master, St. 
Paul was helping to lay the foundations of a new 
society, and was bespeaking those better relations 
between employer and employed which are even 
now slowly tending to solve some of the most 
pressing problems of our age. 


(3) We see how the Gospel strengthens the 
bonds of social life. Before Onesimus was con- 
verted to God, what permanent bond existed 
between him and his master? All tended to 
distrust, suspicion, separation, and the termination 
of their mutual relations in society. But St. Paul 
knew that when Onesimus returned to Colossz as 
a true Christian man their mutual relations would 
be quite different. How tactfully he puts it! 
“For perhaps he was therefore parted from thee 
for a season, that thou shouldest have him 
for ever.” The word used (dmréyesv) may mean 
either “have back” or “have to the full”; and 
this latter use of the word (as in Phil. iv. 18)! 
seems to add point to the sentence, and to be 
very like the vigorous thought of St. Paul. The 
restoration of Onesimus was to be permanent 

' Phil. iv. 18. “I have all things to the full.” ¢& 


Matt. vi. 2, 5. ‘‘ They have received their reward,” ze, 
in full, during this present life. 
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(ai@viov), the mutual service was now to be whole 
and complete (d7éyys). Henceforth there would 
be a tie which united master and servant for ever, 
for they could now look forward, not only to 
happier relations on earth, but to a fulness of 
fellowship in Christ which should know no end. 
This is the case in all good and pure human 
relationships. Take the case of friendship. Mere 
earthly friendship is transient ; it has its day, and 
ceases to be. It has no eternal foundation to rest 
upon, so that when the last storms and floods 
beat upon it, it cannot stand. But friendship “in 
Christ” is founded upon the rock. Community of 
interest in mere business, mere pleasure, most of 
all in sinful self-indulgence, must end with death, 
even if earthly misfortunes do not precipitate its 
close; but a common interest in what makes for 
moral and spiritual growth, in pleasure which is 
recreation for fresh service, in all that advances 
true knowledge and ministers blessing to our 
fellow-men—this is the basis of permanent friend- 
ship, for it is “hid with Christ in God.” When 
our friendship rests on such issues we shall have 
one day to part, but it will be to meet again. 
Taken from one another for a time, we know that 
we shall one day “have one another back for ever,” 
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And the same is true of all the bonds of social 
life. It is the unselfish ideal set before us in the 
life of our Lord that must be the ideal of all our 
social aims. We shall only touch the surface of 
our problems and difficulties, unless we make 
steadily for principles of eternal value. And the 
one thing that will permanently tend to correct 
the evils and wrongs of society is the love of 
God, and of men as created in the image of God 
and redeemed to Him, 
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“For it was the good pleasure of the Father that in 
Him should all the fulness dwell; and through Him to 
reconcile all things unto Himself, having made peace 
through the blood of His cross” (Col. i, 19, 20, R.V.). 

“For in Him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily, and in Him ye are made full, who is the head 
of all principality and power” (Col. ii. 9, 10, R.V.). 

“ And He put all things in subjection under His feet, and 
gave Him to be head over all things to the Church, which 
is His body, the fulness of Him that filleth all in all” 
(Eph. :1. 22, 23, B.Y.). 

“That ye may be filled unto all the fulness of God” 
(Eph. iii. 19, R.V.). 

Tychicus and Onesimus fellow-travellers—The letters they 
bore—Twin-epistles—Romans and Galatians — Ephesians 
and Colossitans—The two letters of warning—The features 
of Colossians and Ephesians—Their main theme—The 
tulness of Christ—Who ts thus fitted to be the One Mediator 
in both the spiritual and natural world—A “new theology” 
—Its teaching as to matter, evil, God, and angelic beings— 
St, Paul’s method of reply—The great lesson of the two 
Epistles. 

HEN St. Paul sent back Onesimus to Colosse, 
he did not leave him to journey alone. 
He was accompanied by Tychicus, the bearer of 


NYG. RAT SRA, 
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the letter to the Church at Colosse which certain 
news gained from Epaphras had called forth, and 
who is described in that letter as “the beloved 
brother and faithful minister and fellow-servant in 
the Lord.” Tychicus was thus the accredited 
messenger of the apostle, who could supplement 
what was said in the letter by word of mouth, and, 
in a very anxious crisis, could “ comfort the heart ” 
of the faithful in Colossze. It would also be no 
small gain for Onesimus, travelling on so delicate 
a mission as his was, to have the companionship 
of so wise and helpful a friend. 

And so we picture the two travellers setting 
out on their journey, Onesimus with the private 
letter of reconciliation to Philemon, and Tychicus 
carrying the public letter of warning and counsel 
to the Church of which Philemon was a member. 
But yet another commission was entrusted to 
Tychicus, for we know of Zhree letters penned 
by St. Paul at this time, and sent into Asia by 
the hands of these companions in travel. The 
third letter is that now known as the Epistle to 
the Ephesians. We have already traced the 
features and estimated the social value of the 
Epistle to Philemon, and we must now devote 
attention to the intimate relation which exists 
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between the other two Epistles—namely, to the 
Colossians and Ephesians. 

A very similar problem presents itself in the 
other twin-epistles, namely, to the Galatians and 
to the Romans. In both cases there is a common 
ground of general subject, coupled with a marked 
difference in method and aim. 

In the correspondence with the Churches of 
Rome and Galatia the same great doctrine of 
justification by faith holds a central place, and in 
both letters it is made the starting-point of very 
plain, practical, moral teaching. On the other 
hand, there is a marked distinction of treatment. 
The general landscape is the same, but the light 
thrown upon it varies greatly. The difference of 
colouring is as marked as that which strikes the 
eye when we look at the same scene in winter 
and in summer. The old landmarks are unmis- 
takably there, but when we pass from the Galatian 
letter to the Roman we are conscious that a 
sternness, as of winter, has yielded to the genial 
warmth of summer. 

The letter to the Galatian Churches is one of 
open rebuke, and, for once, no tone of thanks- 
giving brightens the picture. Doubtless there are 
dark pictures in the Epistle to the Romans, 
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Nowhere does St. Paul trace with such appalling 
distinctness the depravity of man and the ruined 
state of human nature; but it is not a direct 
arraignment of the Roman Church, and words 
of thanksgiving alternate with messages of 
salvation as the apostle unfolds the great 
central theme of redemption (ch. i-viii.), traces 
its development in the world’s history (ch. ix.—xi.), 
and brings it home both to individual experience 
and to the calls of social life (ch. xii—end). The 
one is a “commination,” a pronouncement on the 
faults and dangers of the Galatian Christians; 
the other is a rich unfolding of “the depth of the 
riehes both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God.”* They are twin-letters—alike in general 
feature, but easily distinguished in their finer 
lines of detail. 

The distinction between the Epistles to the 
Colossians and Ephesians might be described in 
very similar words. For what the Roman Epistle 
is to the Galatian, that the Ephesian Epistle is 
to the Colossian. The latter is clouded with an 
atmosphere of warning; and if the words of 
direct rebuke which mark the Galatian letter are 
absent from the Colossian, yet there is an ever- 


1 Rom. xi. 33. 
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present undertone of anxiety which is almost 
wholly absent from the letter to the Ephesians. 
In it, we may say, more than in any other part 
of his correspondence, St. Paul seems to put off 
“the garment of heaviness,” and to rise with 
unfettered wing to the very height of his great 
argument, soaring into “the heavenly places,” and 
musing on the Church as “(Christ’s) body, the 
fulness of Him that filleth all in all.” 

And yet the general subject of both the 
Ephesian and Colossian letters is the same. But 
in the one the apostle is compelled to limit his 
doctrine to the peculiar needs which arose out 
of the dangers of the Colossian Church. In 
the other, no such fettered treatment is necessary, 
and he follows out his great theme in all its rich- 
ness and fulness. 

The circumstances which led to the writing 
of the two letters of warning (to the Galatians 
and Colossians) were not dissimilar. At what 
point in the Second Missionary Journey St, Paul 
heard of the grave dangers caused by false 
teachers in Galatia we cannot exactly decide. 
Opinions differ widely as to the place and date 
of the Galatian Epistle, but they do not concern 
us here. What we do know is that, whether in 
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Asia or in Macedonia or in Greece, St. Paul 
penned a letter with his own hand,’ in which he 
met the false Judaizing Gospel that was deceiv- 
ing the Christians of Galatia with the full, free 
Gospel of the grace of God, as expressed in the 
doctrine of justification. That done, he is able, 
during his sojourn at Corinth in the home of the 
hospitable Gaius, to dictate to the faithful Tertius 
the letter to the Roman Church, in which he 
gives his fullest enunciation of that doctrine. 
With St. Paul this truth was primary, and what- 
ever may have been the special needs of the 
Roman brethren that called it forth, he could 
now, untrammelled by any over-shadowing dis- 
ciplinary purpose, trace that doctrine to its fount, 
and follow its course through varied fields and 
plains of human experience down to the great 
ocean of divine accomplishment. 

So too with regard to the other twin-epistles 
now before us. Both deal with the fulness of 
Christ and with the fulness of the Church in 
Him. The mediatorial position of our Lord, and 
the consequent reconciliation of all things and all 


1 Gal. vi. 11. His ordinary practice was to en.ploy 
an amanuensis, such as Tertius of Corinth, adding his own 
autograph salutation at the close—“the token in every 
epistle : so I write” (Rom. xvi. 22; 2 Thess. iii. 17). 
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men in Him, are the base-rock of their teaching. 
But the one is strongly polemic, the other is 
wholly didactic. In that to the Colossians St. 
Paul mingles notes of serious warning with his 
teaching, and combats a definite case of error; 
in the Ephesian letter he teaches, exhorts, 
stimulates, edifies, warns, but there are far fewer 
notes of anxiety, and none of blame; in fact, 
there is no letter in which the apostle seems to 
give us a closer glimpse of that state of spiritual 
ecstasy which he describes, at an earlier period, 
in writing to the Corinthians,’ and which may 
well have been renewed in the calm retreat of 
his prison-house in Rome. In the Epistle to the 
Ephesians we breathe the air of the quiet 
mountain-top; in that to the Colossians we 
descend to the close struggle and conflict of 
the plain. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians also presents a 
study of unusual interest from the uncertainty of 
its exact destination. The problem is so_ well 
known to Bible students that we need only refer 
to it very briefly. It is really a letter to the 
Churches of Asia, of which Ephesus was the 
_ capital, and to which city most of the copies 
1-2 Cor. xii. 2-4. 
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would be addressed. There were undoubtedly 
copies in which the name of the particular Church 
was left a blank, to be filled in as circumstances 
required. Nor is internal evidence wanting, in 
the Epistle itself, that this letter was addressed 
to no one Church in particular, but was a 
“circular letter” intended for all the Asiatic 
Churches which St. Paul had helped to found.! 

For St. Paul had spent three years? in Ephesus, 
must have been familiar with all the inner life 
of the Christian society, and must have made 
many friends in that city. Yet there is no local 
colouring, as in the case of other letters to 
Churches where he had stayed, and, above all, no 
single greeting to any individual. Remembering 
the warm heart of St. Paul, and how readily he 
received the impress of surrounding circumstances, 
and how frequently he made use of them, we 


1 In one of the oldest copies the words “in Ephesus” 
are wanting in chap. i. 1, leaving the destination uncertain ; 
and there is also evidence that some copies bore the 
address “to the Laodiceans.” A comparison of Eph. vi. 
21, 22, with Col. iv. 7-9, 16, not only reveals the close 
connexion between these two letters, but makes it highly 
probable that “the Epistle from Laodicea” was none other 
than one of the copies of the letter ‘‘to the Ephesians” 
which had been directed to Laodicea. 

2 Acts xx. 31. 
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cannot believe that the letter was intended for 
Ephesus alone. He could hardly have failed to 
send personal messages to some of those elders 
of the Church at Ephesus who had met him at 
Miletus, and who had parted from him with tears 
of sorrow, when “they accompanied him to the 
ship.” + 

We now approach some very difficult questions. 
What is the subject that so filled St. Paul’s mind, 
at this time, as to form the main theme of the 
two letters to the Churches of Asia? What 
problems in life was he striving to solve? In 
what way do the two Epistles differ in the range 
of doctrine which they cover? Let me try to 
answer these questions as simply and briefly as 
I can. 

1. The main theme common to both the /| 
Colossian and Ephesian Epistles is the Person 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the relation of 
believers to Him. Isolated from the bustling 
activities of life, debarred from aggressive mission- 
ary work, limited to the few friends that visited 
him in his hired room, the apostle is driven to con- 
template the innermost realities of life, and to 
dwell upon the cardinal truths of revealed religion, 

7 Acts xx. 17, 36-38. 
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His thoughts at such a time found centre in one 
truth—the Person of Christ, as the one mediating 
agent in both the natural and the spiritual world 
(Col. i. 13-23, Eph. i. 7-14). It was this that 
he came to feel was the rock on which alone 
his own feet could safely rest; it was this that 
he could boldly put forward as the antidote to the 
erroneous teaching at Colosse; it was this that 
could alone enable those to whom he wrote in the 
Churches of Asia to become “full-grown men,” 
and to attain to “the measure of the stature of the 
' fulness of Christ.” 

~ There is a thought which often recurs in these 
Epistles—“in Christ,” “in Him.” Nowhere else 
does St. Paul seem to realise so fully the close 
union that existed between the disciple and his 
Lord, and the permanent supply of peace and 
strength for service that was thus secured. “In 
Him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily, and zm Him ye ave made full” Every- 
thing that belongs to personal religion flows from 
this contact with the divine source of fulness 
—*“redemption through His blood,” “the forgive- 
ness of sin,” “access in one Spirit to the Father,” 
“reconciliation in the body of His flesh,” “sealing 
with the Holy Spirit of promise,” “quickening 
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together with Christ,” “creation unto good works,” 
“the building together for a habitation of God in 
the Spirit.” 

Nor can it escape our notice that these results 
flow to the individual from Christ, not in selfish 
isolation, but in fellowship with the whole body. 
The picture is of a building “fitly framed to- 
gether,” of a city where men realise that they 
are “fellow-citizens with the saints and of the 
household of God,” of a body “holding fast the 
Head,” and “knit together through the joints 
and bands,” so as to “increase with the increase 
of God.” 

This is the apostle’s great theme, and in it he 
answers the greatest questions that can be 
asked: How can sinful man find access to a holy 
God? How can he fulfil the great destiny of his 
creation in God’s image? Only, St. Paul says, 
“in Christ.’ His own simple hope, as he tells 
the Philippians, was this, to be “found z Him.” 

2. But in dealing with the state of affairs at 
Colossz other problems had to be faced, and they 
were met and solved by the same answer. Jesus 
Christ is the One Mediator between God and 
man; He is the Great Reconciler in the sphere of 
things spiritual. But He is also the One Mediator 
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in the sphere of things natural, and it is to this 
side of the truth that St. Paul applies himself in 
dealing with the errors then rife at Colossz. 

Some false teacher had been perverting that first 
simple straight message given by Epaphras, and 
was “making spoil” of the Colossians by a 
“philosophy” which was formed on the lines 
of human tradition and the rudiments of the 
world, “and not after Christ.”? Reading between 
the lines of the letter, it is not difficult to see what 
were the problems that this “new theology” 
professed to solve. They are very old problems, 
and yet they never grow old in their permanent 
interest to thoughtful men. It can never cease to 
concern the seriously minded how, accepting a 
belief in God, this material world came into 
existence, and how, having regard to that belief, 
we are to account for the presence of sin. The 
new Colossian theology pretended to solve these 
difficulties with a theory about matter, and with a 
theory about God. We cannot now trace the 
varied origin of these metaphysical speculations. 
Bishop Lightfoot terms it a “complex system,” 
with elements borrowed from Jewish, Oriental, and 
Hellenic sources; but for that we must. refer our 

Cot HS. 
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readers to his and other commentaries on the 
Epistle to the Colossians. 

What concerns us is to realise how the central 
doctrine of the person and work of our Lord met 
these old difficulties and was assailed by this 
new philosophy. It was rightly felt—we feel it 
ourselves—that there is a great chasm between 
an infinite, all-holy God and this finite sinful 
world. How shall the infinite embrace the finite? 
How can what is holy brook contact with what 
is stained with sin? The Colossian philosopher 
had his theory of matter, and his theories about 
God, which claimed to unfold the mystery and 
illumine these dark places of human perplexity. 
And this is what he said. 

Matter is eternal. It is impossible to conceive 
how the infinite could create and control the 
finite, and it is beyond our powers of thought 
that a material world could ever come into 
existence. An eternal “has been” marks the 
farthest limit of human thought. 

It was further taught that the existence of evil 
is wrapped up with the existence of a material 


1 We may mention, besides Bishop Lightfoot’s great 
work, the commentaries by Bishop Handley Moule and Mr. 
Lukyn Williams, in the Cambridge Bible and Greek Testa- 
ment for Schools, and by Dr. Knight (Methuen & Co.). 
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world. Matter (it was said) is essentially evil. 
It has been so, still is so, and our only escape from 
evil is to escape from the trammels of matter by a 
severely repressive life. In this way the ascetic 
ordinances of Judaism—“ Handle not, nor taste, 
nor touch”—were taught to be of permanent 
value. Such, in brief, were the main features of 
the false theories of matter. 

Not less misleading was this philosophy in its 
teaching about God. The eternal existence of 
matter did not account for the later processes of 
creation, that is, for the evolution out of chaos 
of this world of order. Some Being must have 
“framed the worlds.” Yet how could an infinite 
and holy God come into contact with matter, 
which was not only finite, but essentially evil ? 
And here the Oriental theories of God and the 
world were taxed to supply an answer. On the 
one hand was the all-holy God—on the other 
the opposing principle of evil, conceived to be 
embodied in the world of matter. And between 
them—“a great gulf fixed.” Hence arose strange 
fancies about God which were attempts to bridge 
it over, There are (so said this philosophy) 
between God and this material world a series of 
angelic beings, or emanations from God. They 
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have all more or less of the divine element in 
them, but as they become farther removed from 
the “fount of deity,” that divine element becomes 
attenuated, contact with matter becomes possible, 
and the orderly processes of creation ensue. It 
is probably to these angelic mediators that the 
apostle refers when he speaks of “thrones,” 
“dominions,” “ principalities,” “powers”; and it 
is this theory that he has in mind when he con- 
demns that “voluntary humility ” which led to the 
“worshipping of angels,” and which, instead of 
being true humility, struck at the root of the 
sole mediatorship of Christ, and substituted the 
worship of inferior beings for the worship due to 
Him alone. : 

St. Paul did not ignore these difficulties, but in 
answer to them all he puts forward the Person 
and Work of the Christ, as the One Mediator 
between God and man, and not less between 
God and the material world. “All things have 
been created through Him, and unto Him; and 
He is before all things, and in Him all things 
consist. And He is the head of the body, the 
Church... that in all things He might have 
the pre-eminence.” ? 

' Col. i. 16~18. 
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The two. Epistles to the Colossians and 
Ephesians must therefore be studied side by side. 
The central truth is the same in both; the point 
of view, and so the range of vision, is slightly 
different. Dealing with the Colossian danger, the 
apostle meets it with the great doctrine of the 
fulness of Christ. That was the answer to all 
their questionings as to the relation between God 
and man, and between God and this material 
world. “In Him dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily.” In the Epistle to the Ephesians 
this fact is presupposed, and the apostle goes on 
to argue from it the Church’s fulness in Christ. 
“He put all things in subjection under His feet, 
and gave Him to be head over all things to 
the Church, which is His body, the fulness of Him 
that filleth all in all.’ Mark, again, the climax of 
his prayer, “That ye may be filled unto all the 
fulness of God.” * And thus the lessons of the 
two letters seem to be summed up in the simple 
but fully reasoned argument of Colossians ii. 9, 10: 
“In Christ is all the fulness: ye are in Him: 
in Him—complete—made full.” 


Epa. i. 23, 23} in, 1 
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(1) * That ye may know... what (is) the exceeding 
greatness of His power to us-ward who believe, according 
to that working of the strength of His might which He 
wrought in Christ, when He raised Him from the dead, 
and made Him to sit at His right hand IN THE HEAVENLY 
PLACES” (Eph. i. 18-20, R.V.). 

(2) “But God, being rich in mercy, for His great love 
wherewith He loved us, even when we were dead through 
our trespasses, quickened us together with Christ (by grace 
have ye been saved), and raised us up with Him, and 
made us to sit with Him IN THE HEAVENLY PLACES, in 
Christ Jesus” (ii. 4-6, R.V.). 

(3) “Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, Who hath blessed us with every spiritual blessing 1N 
THE HEAVENLY PLACES in Christ: even as He chose us 
in Him before the foundation of the world” (i. 3, 4, R.V.). 

(4) “To the intent that now unto the principalities and 
the powers IN THE HEAVENLY PLACES, might be made 
known through the Church the manifold wisdom of 
God ” (iii. 10, R.V.). 

(5) “For our wrestling is not against flesh and blood, 
but against the principalities, against the powers, against 
the world-rulers of this darkness, against the spiritual hosts 
of wickedness IN THE HEAVENLY PLACES” (vi. 12, R.V.). 
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“ In the heavenly places” —A phrase peculiar to Ephesians 
—St. Paul's spiritual -ecstasy—Reflected in this Epistle— 
The word “ heavenly”—Its import—Its contexts—A pro- 
gress of thought—“ The heavenly places” are—(1) the 
present abode of our ascended Lord—(2) the present abode 
of the Church “with Him”—(3) the source of all our 
blessings “in Him”—(4) One scene of the Church’s ministry 
—and (5) of the Church’s conflict in the spiritual sphere. 


HE phrase “in the heavenly places” is peculiar 
to the Epistle to the Ephesians, where it 
occurs no less than five times. It is one of many 
marks of the unique character of this Epistle, in 
which St. Paul again and again employs it; and 
yet never once does the expression seem to occur 
to him in that other letter which Tychicus carried 
—the letter to Colosse—which (as we have seen) 
is so closely bound, by ties of subject-matter, time, 
and place, to this Epistle. 

This seems to point to the fact that the Epistle 
to the. Ephesians was written after rather than 
before the Epistle to the Colossians. As we have 
seen, the latter was written under the constraint 
of a limited purpose, and that a controversial one. 
Freed from that constraint, St. Paul continues the 
same great theme, but on broader and loftier lines. 
Sublime as are the thoughts which find expression 
in his Epistle to Colossz, those that stir our hearts 
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as we read this sister-epistle are still more so. 
Nowhere is the effect of the spirit of inspiration 
on the mind of man more evident than in this 
letter. Nowhere is the spiritual mind more necessary 
to interpret its meaning. We have here “the deep 
things of God,” and we can only search them as 
His Spirit guides us. “The things of God none 
knoweth, save the Spirit of God” (1 Cor. ii. 10, 11). 

In none of his letters does St. Paul seem to give 
us a closer glimpse of that state of spiritual insight 
which he must have enjoyed when he was “caught 
up into Paradise, and heard unspeakable words, 
which it is not lawful for a man to utter” 
(2 Cor. xii. 2-4). In several passages of the Epistle 
to the Ephesians one may well suppose that we 
catch the faint after-glow of some such time of 
spiritual ecstasy. At least five years have passed 
since the apostle experienced that rapture of which 
he tells the Church in Corinth ;* but why need we 
limit such an experience to that occasion? What 
more likely than that, during the weary prison- 
time of waiting, the soul of the apostle, turned in 
upon the deepest realities of divine things, should 
be caught up once more to behold those nearer 
“visions and revelations of the Lord.” It is in 

1 2 Cor. xii 1-4. 
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this Epistle that he employs a word of strange and 
unique form to describe his sense of utter unworthi- 
ness,! and we know that on the former occasion 
it was when he “ gloried in his weakness” that “ the 
strength of Christ spread a tabernacle over him.” 
After some such vision a glory like that which 
shone from the face of Moses must surely have 
shed its rays from the face of St. Paul, and in this 
letter reflections of that glory may have been made 
the permanent heritage of the Church of God. If 
this were so, how natural would be the reiterated 
mention of “the heavenly places”! 


“ The word translated “ heavenly” occurs about 


twenty times in the New Testament, including 
other Epistles of St. Paul, but the expression “in 
the heavenly (places)” is found in no other known 
writing. No substantive is attached to the adjective, 
and we might render it “among the heavenly 
things (or blessings),” if that gave a better meaning. 
But it does not do so; the familiar phrase “in 
the heavenly (places)” is best, and brings us into 
relation with that unseen world where the risen 
Master is, where we are blessed “in Him,” and in 
which lie those spiritual powers which on the one 

1 See Eph. iii. 8, where the word “ /ess-than-the-least” 
(eAaxtordrepos) Occurs, 
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hand oppose us, and on the other hand rejoice | 
to learn the mysteries of man’s redemption. We 
shall find that it is impossible too severely to docate 
- the phrase; “it is a region of ideas, rather than 
a locality,” says Dean Armitage Robinson ; although 
the thought of s/ace cannot, as we shall see, be 
wholly eliminated from it. a 
_ The contexts in which we find the words suggest 
a natural progress of thought, which falls in very 
aptly with those central doctrines which form the 
common subject of the Colossian and Ephesian 
letters. With one exception I have taken them 
in the order in which St. Paul himself places 
them. We shall also see, in the last passage 
where the phrase occurs, that this thought of a 
“spiritual” as distinct from a “carnal” sphere 
does not exclude influences which are disquieting 
and hurtful, for there are “spiritual (things) of 
wickedness” in these “heavenly (places) ” (vi. 12). 
(1) There can be no doubt that chap. i. 20 comes 
first in order of thought. It brings us face to 
face with the common theme of both Epistles— 
the supremacy of Christ over all rivals. In the 
spiritual realm, here described as “the heavenlies,” 
lie all the forces that rule the universe. There 
is the throne of. God; there Christ sits “at the 
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right hand of God, in the glory of the Father” ; 
thither He has been raised, above every conceivable 
rank and order of celestial beings, the sharer of 
the throne of God. It will be remembered how 
plainly St. Paul presents this truth to the Colossians, 
as the antidote to that false teaching of angelic 
mediators by which they were in danger of being 
led away. In the letter now before us this central 
truth is stated, but in contexts far remote from con- 
troversy, as the groundwork of our faith in unseen 
realities, and as the point of contact between the 
Church still “ militant here in earth” and the Church 
at rest, inasmuch as the whole Church is “in Christ,” 
being “made to sit with Him in the heavenly places.” 
We shall grasp this thought more clearly if we 
remember that (this position of our Lord “in the 
l heavenly (places) ” involves the presence of His 
resurrection body, just as St. Stephen saw Him 
“standing on the right hand of God,” that is, 
occupying this place in the unseen world, and thus 
ready to stretch forth the right hand of help and 
of welcome... We cannot therefore exclude 


1 Acts vii. 55. The only place where our Lord is spoken 
of as standing in the celestial sphere. It is as though He 
had risen from His royal seat, and was “ standing at the 
right hand of God to succour all those that suffer for Him” 
(Collect for St, Stephen’s Day). 
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altogether the thought of /ocality from the phrase 
“heavenly (places),” although the region is spiritual, 
for the fact that our Lord’s ascended body is there 
binds us, we know not how or where, to some idea 
of place. Nor must the fact that we do not under- 
stand “the right hand of God” in any physical 
sense, lead us to surrender this thought. Our 
blessed Lord is present “in the heavenly (places) ” 
in His glorified humanity, and on that depends, 
as we shall see in the next passage, the assurance 
of our own position there; so that the phrase is 
chosen to define broadly, yet in some sense locally, 
“the region and sphere where our true home is 
(Phil. iii. 20), where our hope is laid up (Col. i. 5), 
and whence the blessings of the Spirit — ‘ the 
heavenly gift’—truly come.”* First, then, “ the 


»” 


heavenly (places)” are the present abode of our 
risen and ascended Saviour. “The throne of God” 
is also the throne “of the Lamb” (Rev. xxii. 1). 

(2) The next context (ii. 6) takes us a step 
further. This verse states a fresh truth, and reveals 
the almost startling fact that, our Lord being thus 
“raised” and “seated” “in the heavenly places,” 
we too are raised and seated there “with Him.” 
In other words, the present abode of Christ (i. 20) 

1 Bishop Ellicott, Ephesians i. 3. 
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is the present abode of the Church (ii. 6). Care- 
fully compare these passages, and you will see that 
the latter clearly refers back to the former; the 
same verbs (éyelpasynaioasy being used, but in 
compound form <evpyyerpevovveraburer)— raised 
with,’ “made to sit with.” This new thought 
(introduced by the word “with”) might be that 
of fellowship wth one another, of the body of 
Christians sharing together this glorious privilege ; 
but the real object of the preposition “with” 
is Christ, it is “with Him” we are thus raised 
and seated, so that His abode, His triumph, are 
already ours. 

St. Augustine explains this to mean that though 
we are not there in person, we are already there 
in hope, and beyond doubt the “sure and certain 
hope” of the believer springs from the fact that 
“the Forerunner” is already “entered for us” 
within the veil. He has gone before; we shall 
follow after. But this is not all; our Lord’s 
entrance to “the heavenly places” is much more 
than a pledge that we shall some day enter them. 
All who “believe that Jesus Christ hath suffered 
death upon the cross for them, and shed His 
blood for their redemption, earnestly remembering 
the benefits they have thereby, and giving Him 
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hearty thanks therefore,” are in actual present 
possession of these blessings, because they are “zz 
Christ.” In other words, this life in the heavenlies 
is a present reality, an anticipation, as well as a 
pledge, of future glory. The Christian can even 
here on earth “lay hold on the life which is. life 
indeed.” ? 

Let no true-hearted follower of Jesus Christ 
shrink from the comfort of the thought that this 
unique position is ours in present possession. Listen 
to the words of one who was never led away into 
a cloud-land of unpractical mysticism: “The 
believer, in the language of this Epistle, has been 
already seated in heaven with Christ (ii. 6). He 
is an alien upon earth, but a citizen of God’s 
cineoorn (ii. 19). There is his modvrevpa|' citizen- 
ship,’ (Phil. iii, 20). There consequently he enjoys 
his privileges and receives his blessings. The 
heaven of which the apostle here speaks is not 
some remote locality, some future abode. It is 
the heaven which lies within and about the true 
Christian. The promise under the Old Covenant 


1 These pregnant words are from the rubric on Spiritual 
Communion in the Book of Common Prayer, See Zhe 
Communion of the Sick. 

27 Tim, vi. 19, KV. 
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was prosperity, increase, blessing ‘upon earth’ 
(ag. Isa. Ixv. 16), but under the New it is ‘in 
the heavenlies.’” 1 We have thus anticipated 
the next step in this heavenly ladder, which we 
| now proceed to consider. 


Every spiritual blessing which we receive depends 
upon the first two stages of the argument. Our 
Lord is “in the heavenly places”; we are “in 
Him” in a real and present sense, and so are 
ourselves in the same “heavenly places.” What 
follows? Being thus united to Him, all His fulness 
flows to us, we are in contact with the sole fount 
of every blessing, so that we have thus reached 
the very summit of St. Paul’s great argument. 
We are “blessed with every spiritual blessing in 
the heavenly places” ; but mark how all this is so! 
—“IN HIM.” 

We reach at this point the complete message 
of these two Epistles. In the Epistle to Colossze 
it is Christ’s supremacy and Christ’s fulness—* it 
pleased the Father that in Him should all the 
fulness dwell.” In the Epistle to the Ephesians 
it is the Church’s fulness in Christ—“and ye 

1 Notes on the Epistles of St. Paul, by Bishop Lightfoot, 
p. 312. 
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are in Him made full.” Our standing “in the 


” 


heavenly places” depends upon our union with 
“the Lord,” and every conceivable blessing that 
we can enjoy depends upon this contact there 
with Him. 

What a truth to rest our souls upon in hours 
when we feel weak and sinful, when spiritual 
vision is clouded, and even prayer seems a burden! 
At such times we need to rest on some things 
utterly outside ourselves, and we have it in this 
revealed fact of our present contact with the risen 
Lord. We can see in this how it was “expedient” 
for us that our Lord should leave us in bodily 
presence, that He might thus carry us into “the 
heavenly places” with Him. All that Christ has 
in our nature gained by being raised to God's 
right hand is thus brought within our reach. It is 
for us to see that a true personal contact with Him 
has been made, and is being maintained, and then 
His power and fulness are ours, however feeble 
and faithless we may feel ourselves to be. If we 
have personally appropriated by faith our position 
in Christ, then it is only our vague beliefs, our 
worldly minds, our lack of full surrender of will 
to the Holy Spirit of God, that weaken our con- 
tact with the source of these blessings, and hinder 
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our complete enjoyment of them. It is not in 
God that we are “ straitened,” but in ourselves. 
“If thus, good Lord, Thy grace be given, 
Our glory meets us ere we die ; 
Before we upward pass to heaven 
We taste our immortality.” 

Two passages remain. They do not bear directly, 
like the first three, on these central truths, but 
they illustrate the conditions under which this 
celestial privilege is held. In this sphere of 
spiritual realities—“ the heavenly (places) ”—lie all 
the forces that control the universe, under the 
almighty hand of God. Over these reigns Christ 
supreme, and the Church rests safely there in 
Him. But the two remaining contexts present 
pictures of that hidden life which almost startle 
us with their very diverse features. There are 
watchers in this spiritual sphere—some who watch 
with joyful interest the wisdom of God reflected 
from the Church as it moves onward in union 
with its Lord; others who hover over us like birds 
of prey, darkening the sky as they watch for the 
Church’s times of weakness, for its unguarded 
hours. 

(4) In chap. iii. 10 St. Paul is speaking of the 
great “mystery” or secret, once hidden but now 
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revealed, of “preaching unto the Gentiles the un- 
searchable riches of Christ.” All men are destined 
in this Gospel age to learn God’s purpose in 
history, which is, in St. Paul’s language, “the dis- 
pensation of the mystery.” But not only are 
all men to understand this progress of the divine 
purpose ; there are celestial intelligences who 
love to learn more of the gracious outcomes of 
God’s love. “ Which things,” says St. Peter, “angels 
desire to look into” (1 Pet. i. 12). 

Here is one of the glorious privileges of the 
Church of which we rarely think. Not only does 
it reflect the glory of the Lord to this world 
below, but by virtue of its session with Christ, 
it is the mirror by which “the principalities and 
powers in the heavenly places” must “stoop down 
and look,” if they are to watch the gradual un- 
folding of divine love in “the manifold—the 
‘very varied ’—wisdom of God.”? 

Two thoughts here arrest our attention. (a) If 
angels are sent forth to minister to us, it is no 
less our privilege to minister to them. All unseen 
by us, they dwell with us in the same heavenly 


1 The Church is “the great object-lesson in what omni- 
potent love can do with the material of a ruined race” 
(Bishop Moule, Ephestan Studies, p. 116). 
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region. They are “in the heavenly places ” be- 
holding the face of God, so—“in Christ ”—are we ; 
and in order to gain the fulness of that light and 
glory in which they live, they must accept our. 
service as we reflect upward to them the dis- 

( pensation of the mystery of God. 

/~ het (Pyethe full development of this revelation 
through the Church depends upon missionary 
effort. Until “the Gentiles” receive Christ, until 
the Gospel of the Kingdom has been “preached 
as a witness in all the world,” it cannot be 
revealed how very varied is the wisdom of God, 
how fitted is the Gospel of God’s glory to all 
races, all ages, all characters, all circumstances of 
human life, nor how infinite is the love of God 
to all mankind. What an incentive to missionary 
effort! No one race, no one age can reflect the 
full light of God’s wisdom; but each race and 
each age reflects some fair colours in it, and each 
new people won for Christ reflects to the watchers 
“in the heavenly places” some fresh features in it. 
The Church (it has been said) is “a chromatic 
mirror,’ and by the triumphs of the Gospel in 
new lands colour after colour is being thus in 
turn reflected, until at last the full, pure, perfect 
light of God’s manifold wisdom will be revealed 
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in full-orbed splendour. This will be so when 
there shall gather round the throne “a great 
multitude which no man can number, of all 
nations, and kindreds, and peoples, and tongues.” 
That surely is an aim worthy of the best sons 
and daughters of any Church or nation. 

(5) The last context in which we find the words 
(vi. 12) is a surprising and a startling one. The 
same words which are used to describe the abode 
of Christ, our own position of blessing in Him, 
and the home of the holy angels, are here used 
to describe the scene of our conflict with “the 
spiritual hosts of wickedness.” “Our wrestling” 
with them is described as taking place “in the 
heavenly places,” just as in this same Epistle 
Satan is described as “the prince of the power 
of the air.’ The common use of this word “air” 
in Scripture is of the atmosphere which surrounds 
the earth; and we must remember that the word 
“heaven” has a wide range of meaning, for there 
is “the heaven of heavens,” and St. Paul speaks of 
being caught up into “the third heaven.” We 
may, therefore, think of “a heavenly place” 
which corresponds to the region of “the air,” no 
less than of one which is the abode of the holy 
angels and of God Himself. But it is foolish to 
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attempt to localise too closely; the term is 
designedly vague, so as to include the realm and 
abode of all spiritual forces and powers. There 
reigns the Father in His supreme majesty, there 
the Son of God reigns in His mediatorial kingdom, 
there the Holy Spirit pours “blessed unction 
from above,” and there we are the object, not 
only of watchful interest to those ministers that 
do God’s pleasure, but also of never-ceasing 
attack from the ministers of Satan. 

Thus, if our life “in the heavenly places” 
involves great privileges, it also involves serious 
conflict. We are “in the heavenly places,” but 
so too are our foes; or, at least, they can reach 
us there, and disturb our peace. But, thank God, 
we can face the fact without fear, 
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“Luke, the beloved physician, and Demas salute you” 
(Col. iv. 14, R.V.). 

“ Demas, Luke, my fellow-workers” (Philem. 24, R.V.). 

“ Do thy diligence to come shortly unto me: for Demas 
forsook me, having loved this present world, and went to 
Thessalonica ; Crescens to Galatia, Titus to Dalmatia. 
Only Luke is with me” (2 Tim. iv. 9, 10, R.V.). 


St. Paul's comrades—An outstanding figure—St. Luke— 
His references to himself—St. Pauls mention of St. Luke— 
The witness of silence—St, Luke’s characteristics: (1) As a 
writer—His accuracy and thoroughness—His powers of 
observation—His minuteness of detail—H7s lesson for us— 
(2) As a divine—The Pauline tnfluence—Features of tits 
Gospel—His conception of the Gospel—(3) As a friend— 
His value to St. Paul, 


4 (oe study of the prison-ministry of St. Paul has 

opened out several interesting sidelights which 

are thrown upon it by the various friends who 

visited him during his confinement. \ Epaphroditus 

of Philippi, Epaphras of Colosse, Onesimus, the 
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slave of Philemon, Tychicus, the trusted messenger 
—each of these has contributed his proper share of 
fresh incident to the story of St. Paul’s life in 
Rome. We have also a group of friends who send 
salutations to the distant Churches—Aristarchus, 
“his fellow - prisoner”; Mark, “the cousin of 
Barnabas”; “Jesus, which is called Justus”—of all 
whom the apostle could speak, with full heart, as 
“fellow-workers unto the kingdom of God, men 
that have been a comfort unto me.” Demas, too, 
was with him for atime; and besides these there 
were Timothy and Luke.’ 

' But of all these comrades in the service of the 
Gospel, none can claim the unique interest that 
belongs to St. Luke.yI do not except even 
Timothy, of whom St. Paul, writing to the Philippian 
Church at this period, was able to say, “ Ye know 
the proof of him, that, as a child serveth a father, 
so he served with me in furtherance of the Gospel.” 
Yet the Church of to-day owes more to the bio- 
grapher and “ beloved physician,” St. Luke, than to 
the youthful bishop in Ephesus. 

\ We know little of St. Luke from the pen of 
St. Paul; nothing, at least directly, from his own 
writings. That a modest self-effacement was a part 

1_Eph. vi. 21; Phil. i. 1; Col. iv. 7-14. 
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of his character is beyond all doubt ; neither in his 
Gospel, nor in the story of St. Paul’s journeys, even 
when he was his companion in travel, does his name 
once occur. Yet few of the writers of the New 
Testament seem to be better known to us than 
St. Luke. Not, it is true, in personal incident, but 
in matters of mental training, taste, character, and 
life-work. What little we can glean is so full of 
interest and so attractive, that, although we cannot. 
put many things down to his name in a formal 
conspectus of Gospel history, the influence of his 
presence is felt far more strongly than that of some 
whose names are often mentioned. In the true 
sense of St. Paul’s own words, he is a “ brother 
whose praise is in the Gospel.” * » 

Let us first turn to the Acts of the Apostles, to 
learn what St. Luke says of himself. (1) From the 
well-known passages in the Acts,? where St. Luke 
quietly introduces himself into the company ot 
St. Paul by the slight but significant change from 


1 2 Cor. viii. 18. It is quite possible that St. Luke is 
“the brother” referred to in this passage. It is quite 
impossible that the reference is to the third Gospel. 

2 The passages in which St. Luke uses the first person 
are Acts xvi. 10-17, and xx. 5 to the end of the book. 
Compare xvi. 3, 40, and xx. 1-4 for the contrast when 
St. Luke is not present. 
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“they” and “them” and “their,” to “we” and 
“us” and “our,” we are able to trace the footsteps 
of this. silent witness as he joins and rejoins the 
apostle, and at last accompanies him on his voyage 
to Rome. This sudden use and disuse of the first 
person enables us to trace the outlines of this 
modest story, confirmed as it is by the increasingly 
vivid details of the narrative after the meeting of 
St. Paul with St. Luke at Troas.’ 

Together they stepped on board the vessel that 
bore them with a fair wind on their “straight 
course” from Troas, past Samothracia, to Neapolis. 
Together they trod the great Roman road that 
threaded its way through a lofty range of mountains 
into Macedonia, and led them on to Philippi. 
Together, also, they met Lydia and the other 
Jewish. women in the little “prayer-house” with- 
out the city walls on the banks of the Gangites 
St. Luke was present when the python-spirit took 
its departure from the poor slave-girl, and when her 


1 There is something in this unassuming method of auto- 
biography that reminds us of the way in which St. John 
doubtless introduces himself upon the stage of Gospel 
history. When he speaks of himself, it is as the unnamed 
of “two of His disciples” (John i. 35), of whom one was 
St. Andrew ; as the disciple “whom Jesus loved” (xiii. 23 ; 
xxi. 7), and that “leaned back on His breast at the supper” 
(xxi. 20) ; but never by name. 
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owners realised that now their “hope of gain” had 
departed also. And then the party is divided ; for 
in the arrest, imprisonment, and cruel treatment of 
Paul and Silas, Luke and Timothy had no share. 
The use of the first person ceases, and when Paul 
and Silas are hurried off to Thessalonica, St. Luke 
is no longer in their company. 

That he was left behind in Philippi is in itself 
probable, for the apostle would wish to leave some- 
one to guide and care for that little infant Church, 
and this is rendered almost certain when we again 
come upon the footsteps of St. Luke. Left at 
Philippi on the second missionary journey, we find 
him there when St. Paul passes through that city 
on his way to Jerusalem at the close of his third 
journey. This was a not infrequent custom of the 
apostle. Timothy was probably so left at Thes- 
salonica very shortly after, and Titus was certainly 
so left in Crete. All three places had their special 
trials, and it shows his watchful “care of all the 
Churches” that St. Paul left behind someone to 
comfort, and teach, and organise them. After 
St. Luke thus rejoins St. Paul at Philippi on his 
third journey, the first person is steadily used to 
the end of the narrative in the Acts. From this we 
gather that he accompanied the apostle to Jeru- 
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salem, witnessed his arrest, shared, or at least was 
near at hand during his detention for two years 
in Caesarea, and finally, after his appeal to Cesar, 
sailed with him to Rome. With the arrival at 
Rome, the interviews with the Jewish leaders, 
and the ministry of the apostle “in his own 
hired dwelling,” St. Luke’s silent witness to his 
own history ceases. 

In the next place, let us compare what thus 
incidentally transpires from St. Luke’s own records, 
with St. Paul’s direct references to him. He is 
mentioned three times in St. Paul’s Epistles ; twice, 
among those sending salutations, in letters written 
during his first captivity in Rome, and once, as 
being his sole companion, in the letter written 
during his second captivity in that city. 

St. Paul evidently divides those who send salu- 
tations to Colossz into two classes... He enumer- 
ates Aristarchus, Mark, and Jesus Justus, as “of 
the circumcision ”; that is to say, they were Jews. 
Then come Epaphras, Luke, and Demas. Epaphras 
was a Colossian, and his name is thoroughly 
Gentile. We may therefore conclude that 
Epaphras, St. Luke, and Demas were all of Gentile 
origin. 

1 Col. iv, 10, 
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Tradition makes him a native of Antioch. This 
may well have been so, for St. Paul had worked 
with St. Barnabas in Antioch, and may have met 
there the personal friend whom he subsequently 
calls “the beloved physician.” This affectionate 
term suggests that the apostle had benefited by 
his professional services, and it is probable that 
on more than one sea-voyage, as well as in land 
journeys, he had found the comfort of St. Luke’s 
medical skill. 

But St. Luke was more than this; for in the 
letter which Onesimus bore to Philemon he is 
classed by the apostle, along with others, as one 
of his “fellow-labourers.” We could not have 
doubted it; at the very time he may have been 
busy upon the carefully-collected material for his 
Gospel and for the Acts of the Apostles; and it 
isa welcome tribute to the character of “the beloved 
physician,” well deserved as we know it to be, 
to find him classed among the “ fellow-labourers” 
in the Gospel. We have no clue to St. Luke’s 
whereabouts during St. Paul’s closing missionary 
labours after his release ;' he is not mentioned in 
the two Epistles (1 Timothy and Titus) which 
belong to that period. All we know is that when 

1 See chap. xi. 
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the Roman prison again received the veteran 
missionary and apostle, the faithful Luke was once 
more at his side. Nothing could be more happy 
or more natural. He was “already being offered, 
and the time of his departure was at hand”; “the 
good fight” had been fought to the finish, the 
course had been run;! and by the side of the 
old martyr, as he awaits his crown, stands the 
figure of his faithful comrade and friend, “the 
beloved physician,” St. Luke. 

The mention of St. Luke’s name in some 
Epistles and its absence from others constitute an 
interesting piece of evidence for the genuineness 
of both the Acts and the Pauline Epistles. For 
instance, had St. Luke sent greetings to the 
Church in Thessalonica a distinct difficulty would 
have arisen, for the two letters to that city were 
written in Greece, at a time when, according to his 
own narrative, St. Luke was not with St. Paul, 
having been left behind at Philippi. Again, his 
name does not appear as a companion of St. Paul 
in any of the four letters of the third journey.” 
This is just what we should expect, for, as we 
have seen, St. Luke only rejoined the apostle, 

1 2 Tim. iv. 6. 
2 y and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, Romans, 
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on his return journey, at Philippi—that is to say, 
not until after those letters had been written. 

It is true that we should have expected St. 
Luke to be with St. Paul when he wrote, as a 
prisoner in Rome, to Philippi. He tells us that 
he accompanied St. Paul to Rome, and he sends 
greetings to the Colossians and to Philemon just 
about that time; yet there is no mention of him 
in the Philippian letter, although he was so well 
known in that city. But many things may account 
for this silence, such as a temporary absence ; 
and certainly xo forger would have failed to bring 
him to the front. That he would be with his 
beloved friend and teacher in those last closing 
days of his life, when the farewell letter was sent 
to Timothy,’ is supported by the highest possible 
degree of probability. What we can safely affirm 
is that in Epistles written when, on St. Luke’s own 
witness, he was absent from St. Paul, his name 
never appears; and, conversely, that where he is 
named, there is a strong presumption from ex- 
ternal evidence that he was then with the apostle. 

Such are the broad outlines of this attractive 
story, as we gather it from the mention of St. 
Luke in St. Paul’s Epistles, and his own veiled 

2° Pim. WEI, 
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references to himself. But between the lines of 
his writings we can gather much as to the gifts 
and character of this remarkable man. We 
shall now endeavour to sum up some of these 
characteristics. 

(1) St. Luke as a writer-——There is much one 
might speak of as to subject-matter and style; but 
the one point that I wish to select is the accuracy 
and thoroughness of all that St. Luke wrote. 

When he formed the plan of writing his Gospel 
there had been many attempts made to draw up 
a narrative of our Lord’s life,’ but they were 
evidently defective as to thoroughness and re- 
liability. ["St. Luke’s desire was that his friend 
Theophilus might know the certainty of the things 
in which he had been “orally instructed” ; and he 
claims for himself these two qualifications, thorough- 
ness and accuracy. He tells us, in words which 
imply a study both careful and complete, that he 
has “traced the course of all things accurately from 
the first.” The figure is that of tracing a stream 
from its very source, along its whole course, and 
down till it empties itself into the bosom of some 
lake or sea. Everything that he relates has been 
thoroughly investigated, the course of our Lord’s 

1 Luke i. 1-4. 
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life has been followed from birth to ascension, 
and that “accurately.” , 

_ A medical friend once remarked to me that 
this was just what St. Luke’s teaching as a 
physician would tend to develop. For a medical 
student, nothing is more essential than that he 
should train and strengthen his own powers of 
observation. Conventional treatment may carry 
him a certain way, but no safe diagnosis can be 
reached without thorough and careful investigation. 
He must not rely wholly on what others have said 
and done before him, but must practise original and 
accurate research. } 

Nothing can better describe what we find in 
St. Luke.t His powers of observation are every- 
where manifest. He delights to paint into his 
picture details of time and place, so as to make 
the history live before our eyes. He tells us, 
moreover, that all this has been accomplished at 
the expense of exact and personal investigation. 
He has tracked the footsteps of those whose 
memoirs he records. He is a true historian, He 
brings to the work “singular gifts,” and a past 
training which demanded accurate and original 


1 For the frequent use of medical terms by St. Luke, 
see Medical Words of St. Luke, by Dr. Hobart. 
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labour in the exercise of those gifts, His work 
displays the marks not merely of ample learning, 
but of generous culture. 

If time allowed we might follow the footsteps of 
St. Paul from place to place, and in each new city 
or seaport find fresh proof of St. Luke’s keen 
powers of observation, and of his exactness in 
recording what he observed. He introduces to us 
the pretors and lictors at Philippi, the politarchs 
at Thessalonica, the proconsuls in Cyprus and 
Achaia, the Asiarchs at Ephesus, the protos, or 
chief magistrate, in Malta." He shows acquaint- 
ance with the sails and tackling of a ship, and 
with the ancient methods of navigation; while the 
exact bearings of the harbour at Phoenix, and 
even the soundings of the bay where they were 
shipwrecked, are recorded with minute care,? and 
on all these points modern discovery has turned 
its most searching light and has _ confirmed 
St. Luke’s accuracy.* 

* Acts xiii. 75 Xvi. 20, 35; xvii. 6; xviii. 12; xix. 31; 
XXVili. 7. 

2 Acts xxvii. The chapter is full of nautical details. 

5 I give the following incident for what it is worth. On 
a Sunday afternoon in 1897 I was sailing in the Midnight 
Sun off the northern coast of Malta. Several of the 


passengers were with me in the chart-room ; we were com- 
paring the soundings of St. Paul’s Bay as registered in 
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Let us learn the value of choroughness in our 
work for God. It is impossible to over-estimate 
the value of St. Luke’s proved accuracy as an 
evidence of the truth of New Testament history. 
Again and again his report contains minute in- 
formation as to persons, places, and offices, and 
collateral testimony confirms his facts. Then take 
the stories of the miraculous birth, and of our 
Lord’s ascension. None but St. Luke goes into 
the details of these events. Here was a man whose 
experience in physical science would naturally 
make him careful in accepting the truth of such 
accounts, The narratives give ample proof of his 
having done so, not on mere hearsay, but after 
personal inquiry. And does not this thorough- 
ness in other matters give us fresh assurance as we 





the chart, with those named by St, Luke in Acts xxvii, 28, 
and were trying to picture the course of the vessel. The 
Captain (Commander Caborne, C.B.) came upon us, and 
pleasantly demanded reasons for our presence there. I 
explained that we were examining the story of the ship- 
wreck, as told by St. Luke, by means of the charts. He 
readily entered into the spirit of the place and time, brought 
his own Bible to read the passages, and having collected 
the data as to wind, direction of voyage, etc., so far as we 
could give them, placed the course, worked out the voyage 
from Clauda to Malta, and to our great delight exclaimed, 
“ Yes, it’s quite right ; I never knew that before.” 
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read his history of these miraculous events? Let 
us remember St. Luke, and learn to be thorough. 

Not less important is it to note that he had in 
his medical experience cultivated the special gifts 
with which he was endowed; he was accordingly 
able to use them to the best advantage and to 
offer through them a sacrifice more “worthy of 
God.” ’ 

(2) St. Luke as a divine.—It is interesting to 
inquire what were the secret springs of so attrac- 
tive a life. Such a man must have something to 
teach us of “the secret of the Lord (which) is with 
them that fear Him.”? 

The writings ot St. Luke bear unmistakable 
marks of the impress of the mind of St. Paul. 
Not only are there many words and phrases 
common to both writers, but in his Gospel and in 
the Acts St. Luke lays stress on just those doctrines 
which St. Paul most distinctly emphasized. As the 
“Apostle of the Gentiles,” St. Paul delighted to 
present the Gospel in its freest form, untrammelled 
by those fetters of form and ritual from which 
the infant Church had fought its war of emancipa- 
tion; and in this St. Luke, more clearly than any 
of the other evangelists, is his follower. 


1 Ps, xxv. 14, 
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Which of the four evangelists presents the 
Gospel most vividly as for all, as an universal 
Gospel? Surely it is St. Luke. There are not the 
frequent references to Old Testament prophecy, as 
in St. Matthew ; nor the deep theological reflections 
of St. John; but it is pre-eminently the Gospel 
of “grace,” of God’s free and undeserved favour 
to sinful man. The prodigal son, the despised 
Samaritan, the poor woman that was a sinner, the 
penitent Zacchzus, the thief upon the cross—these 
outcasts of society are those whom St. Luke loves 
to picture as drawn to our Lord, and as welcomed 
by Him. No words can better sum up the mes- 
sage of his Gospel than these—“ When they had 
nothing to pay, He frankly forgave them both.” 

This conception of a universal offer of salvation, 
of its glorious freeness, “without money and with- 
out price,” is the most marked feature that I can 
trace of St. Luke as a divine. And it was such 
a conception of Gospel truth that “adorned the 
Gospel,” by producing such a bright example of 
the beauty of a Christian life. In St. Luke him- 
self, as in the scenes which he draws, we can see the 
practical illustration of the issue of St. Paul’s great 
doctrine of justification by faith. 

Once more, let us remember St. Luke. Let us 
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cling closely to the teaching of a full, free, and 
immediate pardon for the penitent, as the sole 
ground of our peace, and as the secret of a holy 
and devoted life. 

(3) St. Luke as a friend—In the story of 
Philemon and Onesimus we have already seen what 
forms the only basis of lasting friendship. Such 
was the friendship of St. Paul and St. Luke; it 
lasted. In joining hands of friendship they did 
so “in Christ,” and so St. Paul received St. Luke 


“for ever.’? > What a solace and refreshment it » 


must have been to him. to have such a friend by 
his side! His knowledge and skill as a physician, 
the matured sympathy and insight which his 
profession induced, above all the cultured mind 
able to hold fellowship with the apostle in his 
deepest thoughts—all these things must have 
constantly enriched the enjoyment of St. Luke’s 


friendship. And we must add to this that. 


St. Paul found this one man faithful “when all 
men forsook (him),) 
Such was the friendship of St. Luke. 


1 Philemon 15, 
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XI 


Healthful Doctrine and Faithful 
Sayings 


“T exhorted thee (ze, Timothy) to tarry at Ephesus 
when I was going into Macedonia” (1 Tim. i. 3, R.V.). 

“For this cause left I thee (Ze, Titus) in Crete” 
(Titus i. 5, R.V.). 

“When I shall send Artemas unto thee (z.¢., Titus), or 
Tychicus, give diligence to core unto me to Nicopolis : for 
there I have determined to winter” (Titus iii. 12, R.V.). 

“Erastus abode at Corinth: but Trophimus I left at 
Miletus sick” (2 Tim. iv. 20, R.V.). 

‘Hold fast the form of sound (G7. healthful) words ” 
(2 Tim. i. 13). See also 1 Tim. i. 10, vi. 3; Titus i. 9, R.V. 

“Faithful is the saying” (1 Tim. i. 15). See also 
1 Tim. iii. 1, iv. 9; 2 Tim. ii. 11 ; Titus ili. 8. : 

St Pauls Epistles grouped—The four divistons—The 
Pastoral Epistles—(1) Their local colouring—Journeys 
indicated—But Acts not a complete account of St. Paul's 
work—Signs of other evangelistic work—(2) The develop- 
ment of Church organisation—“ Divers orders” —(3) Peculiar 
expresstons—“ Healthful doctrine” —Its sobriety—‘ Faithful 
sayings.”—Christian axtoms—The grouping of the Epistles 
thus complete, 


HEN we turn from the Epistles of the First 
Captivity to the Pastoral Epistles of St. Paul 
we have lost the guidance of St. Luke, and have 
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entered upon the last stage of the apostle’s ministry. 
It is from St. Paul’s own words, illustrated by a 
few vague hints from early Christian writings, that 
we must map out, as well as we can, the story of 
the veteran missionary’s closing days. 

Not the least important piece of evidence in 
favour of the genuineness of St. Paul’s Epistles 
is the way in which they naturally fa// into groups. 
These groups are distinctly marked off from one 
another in language, subject-matter, and style, and 
we can, without in the least straining our argument, 
trace a clear progress of thought from group to 
group. 

There are four groups. First come the two 
letters to the Church in Thessalonica, written 
during the Second Journey, which form the earliest 
extant correspondence of the apostle. Next we 
have the four letters of the Third Journey, to the 
Corinthians, Galatians, and Romans. A consider- 
able gap separates these from the four letters to 
the Philippians, Colossians, Ephesians, and to 
Philemon, which illustrate the life and thought 
of St. Paul during his first residence in Rome, and 
which form the third group. And lastly we have 
the three Pastoral Epistles to Timothy and 
Titus. 
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Now consider how well these four divisions hold 
together in themselves. There is in each a unity 
of thought and teaching, or, where that is not so 
evident, at least of circumstance and local colouring. 
It is true that in the third group the letters to the 
Philippians and to Philemon may seem to differ 
in tone and main teaching from those to the 
Colossians and Ephesians, but the former (to the 
Philippians) may well have been written at the 
earlier part of the captivity, before the Colossian 
heresy turned St. Paul’s thoughts into a new 
channel ; while the latter (to Philemon) is wholly 
concerned with a matter of private and personal 
interest, calling for a totally different tone and 
style of writing. 

Or again, consider how impossible it would be 
to imagine the apostle writing, say, the Epistle 
to the Galatians between his two letters to the 
Thessalonians, or one of the Thessalonian letters 
during his captivity in Rome, or even to place 
the letter to the Colossians in the final stage to 
which we assign the Pastoral Epistles. In other 
words, the Epistles of St. Paul classify themselves 
according to their own internal evidence, and a 
natural sequence appears as we pass from group 
to group, which, if we except the Pastoral group, 
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falls into exact line with the carefully written story 
of St. Luke. 

The arguments brought against the genuineness 
of the Pastoral Epistles have rested to no small 
degree upon this remarkable progress of thought, 
coupled with the fresh vocabulary which it 
demanded ; to which must be added the difficulty 
of giving to these letters any consistent place in 
the known history of St. Paul. Yet this is to 
ignore a phenomenon familiar to all students of 
literature, and to abuse the always dangerous 
argument from silence. 

1. One thing that must arrest attention in the 
Epistles to Timothy and Titus is that we have 
here and there a definite local colouring which 
throws light on the writer’s movements during the 
last years of his life. In 1 Timothy and Titus 
the apostle is a free man, able to travel where his 
work calls him, and he is evidently busy with “ the 
care of all the Churches” and with determining 
the ministry of his friends and helpers. In 
2 Timothy he is again a prisoner, his mind is full 
of farewell anxieties, the end is close at hand. 


1 It has always appeared to me that one difficulty in 
assigning the authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews to St. 
Paul rests in the fact that it does not naturally link itself in 
this way to any of the groups which we have indicated. 
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But although there are only these few fragments 
of personal history, yet they help us to trace a 
fairly clear outline of what happened during this 
closing period of St. Paul’s life. 

Attempts have been made to fit in these isolated 
references to St. Paul’s last journeys, and to the 
movements of his followers, with the narrative of 
St. Luke in the Acts. But the attempt has failed. 
We cannot provide a reasonable occasion for these 
letters in the narrative of the Acts of the Apostles 
without straining that narrative beyond what it 
can possibly bear. Nothing is gained in the cause 
of truth by stretching a point with truth itself ; and 
even what we deem to be orthodox may be bought 
too dearly. But happily we are not shut up to 
this utterly discredited interpretation of the personal 
and local phenomena of the Pastoral Epistles. 

Let us consider briefly what they are. From 
1 Tim. i. 3 we learn that St. Paul visited Ephesus 
and passed on from that city into Macedonia; the 
important point being that Timothy was exhorted 
to “tarry at Ephesus” to guard against certain 
false teachers. This new danger from heretical 
and unhealthy doctrine is confirmed by the 
mention of Hymenzus, Philetus, and Alexander, 
who seem to have been ringleaders in this crusade 
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against the truth (1 Tim. i. 20; 2 Tim. ii. 17, iv. 14), 
and from the whole tone of the Epistles. The 
sorrow of personal desertion has now been added, 
for Demas has proved a deserter (2 Tim. iv. 10), 
and “all that are in Asia” have “turned away,” 
the two names of Phygelus and Hermogenes being 
specially named as conspicuous instances. We 
must, therefore, place a visit to Asia and to 
Macedonia at this period. 

Again, in Titus i. 5, we have evidence of a visit 
to Crete, the island where he had landed at Fair 
Havens on his voyage to Rome. In Crete he 
leaves Titus, just as he left Timothy at Ephesus, 
and in this case we are expressly told that it was 
to “set in order the things that were wanting, and 
appoint elders in every city.” Titus was to inspire 
a due respect for Church order among the turbulent 
Cretans, just as Timothy was to do battle with 
“the profane babblings and oppositions of the 
knowledge which is falsely so-called” at Ephesus, 
We further read in Titus iii, 12 of St. Paul’s 
intention to spend the winter at Nicopolis in 
Epirus,’ where he wishes Titus to join him, as soon 

' This was in the neighbourhood of Illyricum, where he 
had “ fully preached the Gospel” from Macedonia on his third 


journey (Rom, xv. 19, Acts xx. 2, “ when he had gone through 
those parts”) immediately before passing on to Greece. 
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as he has sent Artemas or Tychicus to Crete to 
supply his place. Calls at Corinth, Troas, and 
Miletus are also referred to (2 Tim. iv. 13, 20) 
and easily fall into place with visits to Ephesus, 
Macedonia, and Epirus. 

These journeys present serious difficulty if we 
regard St. Luke’s account of St. Paul’s missionary 
labours as complete.’ But there is no suggestion 
of completeness in the closing verses of the Acts; 
on the contrary, the singularly abrupt ending? 
points the other way. So does tradition, as far as 
it goes, for in the next generation Clement of Rome 
speaks of St. Paul’s mission “to the limit of the 
West,” and later writers bear a similar witness, 

It is therefore quite reasonable to conjecture a 
release from the first captivity, and a renewal of 
evangelistic enterprise on the part of St. Paul; in 
fact, the evidence, though vague and scanty, points 
clearly in that direction. St. Paul expected it 
(Phil. i. 25, ii. 24; Philem. 22), St. Luke says 
nothing that forbids the theory, tradition states it 
as a fact. And if we grant it, the personal and 
local references of the Pastoral Epistles form a 
natural sequel to what the apostle tells us in earlier 


1 [ must omit the discussion of these difficulties, but they 
are fully dealt with in all good commentaries. 
2 See chap. i., px 13-15. 
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letters of his hopes and plans. Whether he ever 
visited Spain, as he at one time proposed to do 
(Rom. xv. 24), we cannot tell, for we have only 
vague expressions, such as that quoted from 
Clement of Rome, to go upon; but we know 
that, even when in prison, he hoped to revisit 
Philippi, and that even in far-off Colosse, Philemon 
was bidden to “prepare (him) a lodging,” so that 
nothing can be more consistent with his earlier 
letters than to find St. Paul again in Asia and 
Macedonia, showing that in some measure the 
brave hopes of his prison-ministry were fulfilled. 
The visit to Crete, the call at Miletus, where 
‘Trophimus was “left sick,” the hurried departure 
from Troas, the wintering at Nicopolis, the sojourn 
at Corinth, where Erastus, named as belonging to 
that city (Rom. xvi. 23), for some reason “ remained 
behind ”—all these varied incidents, so casually 
alluded to, fit into the general outline of a journey 
to eastern shores, and taken along with the careful 
disposition of Timothy and Titus, of Artemas, 
Tychicus, and Mark to their several spheres of 
ministry, help us to form a vivid picture of this 
evening journey of a great apostle’s life. 

2. Another well-marked feature of the Pastoral 
Epistles is the growing development of Church 
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organisation. I do not propose to dwell upon 
more than one point in this oft-discussed subject. 
But it is of the utmost importance, in discussing 
the date and genuineness of these letters, to note 
their zztermediate position between the earlier letters 
of St. Paul and the more fully developed system 
which was established early in the second century 
(about A.D. 110), when Ignatius, the martyr-bishop 
of Antioch, wrote his letters. In the two first 
groups of Epistles—that is, during the second and 
third journeys—no clearly marked organisation 
appears. In the third group we find (Phil. i. 1) 
that, at Philippi, “bishops and deacons” are 
addressed as representing the leaders of that 
Church, there being no mention of “presbyters,” 
who are here included in the term “bishops.” In 
writing to Timothy, St. Paul mentions all three 
titles, yet he describes the qualifications of 
“bishops” and “deacons” without mentioning 
“ presbyters,” although, later on, he speaks of the 
Christian ministry under the title of “ presbyters ” 
(1 Tim. iii. 1-13, v. 17-19). In Titus this inter- 
mediate stage comes out still more clearly, for after 
bidding Titus to “ordain presbyters,” and describing 
the qualifications necessary for that order, he adds, 
“For a bishop must be blameless,” etc. (Titus i. 5-7). 
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Thus, when the Pastoral Epistles were written, 
“ bishops,” “ presbyters,” and “ deacons” were 
familiar names, but the title “bishops” was then 
common to all “presbyters,” and was not yet 
restricted to the chief among them. 

It will be recognised that I am not now drawing 
any conclusions as to the final recognition of 
“divers orders in the Church,” but am simply 
pointing out that the Church organisation in these 
Epistles holds an intermediate position between that 
of the earlier Epistles and what we read of in St. 
Ignatius in the early years of the second century, 
and that this is what we should expect from the 
position we have already assigned to the Pastoral 
Epistles in the life of St. Paul. Other indications 
of agrowing development of Church institutions are 
not wanting. Careful directions are given as to 
the institution of “widows” (1 Tim. v. 9 ff.), and it 
is probable that not deacons’ “wives” but “ deacon- 
esses” are referred to in I Tim. iii. 11.1 Thus 
early in the history of the Church the ministry of 
women was coming to be recognised, and special 

1 It is just possible that, at a much earlier period, 
Pheebe is referred to as a “deaconess” of the Church of 
Cenchree (Rom. xvi. 1; see margin of R.V.), but it is more 


probable that the word d:dkovos is not there used in its 
technical sense. 
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bands of women were being set apart, though 
perhaps not yet formally, to the service of God and 
of His Church. 

3. It has often been observed that the Pastoral 
Epistles contain many peculiar expressions which 
are not found elsewhere in St. Paul’s writings. 
Two of these are quoted at the head of this 
chapter as aptly illustrating the stage of thought 
which marks the period to which we have assigned 
these letters. It was a period which demanded 
“healthful doctrine” ; it was a period when such 
doctrine was coming to be permanently enshrined 
in “facthful sayings.” 

e Healthful doctrine."—The word translated 
“healthful” occurs nine times in the Pastoral 
Epistles, and always in relation to doctrine. It is 
variously translated in our Authorised Version as 
“sound” or “wholesome,” but the latter of these 
is misleading. The exact thought is not of the 
Gospel as wholesome, that is, conducive to health 
in others, but as sound in itself ; not health-giving, 
but healthy. Strange doctrines were being taught 
which were said to “eat as doth a canker,” un- 
healthy in themselves and therefore unwholesome 
for those who received them. It is a medical ex- 
pression found in St. Luke’s writings in its physical 
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sense, and very probably borrowed from him by 
St. Paul. The prominent idea is very similar to 
that expressed by a group of words in these 
Epistles expressing the need of “ sober-minded” 
conduct.? Both expressions are a protest against 
a morbid, sickly, unhealthy teaching, which stood 
self-condemned by its own character. There was 
a great deal of high-sounding talk about trivial 
and profitless matters of opinion, while the 


> and of “main- 


necessity of a “good conscience’ 
taining good works” was being neglected. 

In face of this St. Paul proposes a searching 
test—“Is the teaching healthy in itself, in its 
issues? Does it appeal to our sober-minded 
judgment?” Writing to Titus (ii. 10) St. Paul 
urges slaves to “adorn the doctrine”; he presents 
it to us as something that will attract and 
persuade by its own character of reasonableness 
and beauty. 

How true this is of the Gospel as illustrated by 


the life of our Lord! Take His infancy and child- 


1 The word is tytaivew (St. Luke xv. 27). 

2 capper, cadhporeiv, cappdves, cwppoctyn, cadpovitew, 
soppociopds. See 1 Tim. ii. 9, 15; iii. 2; 2 Tim. i. 7; 
Tit. i, 8; ii. 2, 4,5, 6,12. The need of the sober mind that 
results from sedf-discipline seems to have been very present 
to the apostle’s thoughts in this last stage of his ministry. 
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hood. In the Apocryphal Gospels we find all 
kinds of strange and unnatural stories which would 
lead us to suppose that our Lord was a kind of 
infant prodigy, working miracles to astonish His 
playmates, and even to satisfy His own resentment. 
We turn to the Canonical Gospels, and the few 
glimpses that we can gain reveal a very different 
picture. The child Jesus is represented as a perfectly 
pure-minded and obedient boy, but as perfectly 
natural also, There is nothing sickly, pretentious, 
morbid about Him ; the story is wholesome because 
it breathes what is natural to healthy boyhood. 

We may apply the same test to-day. The 
system which disregards the use of means, because 
it claims to put too full a trust in God to need 
them, stands condemned in itself as contradicting 
the great principle of Gospel ethics—“ Work out 
... for it is God that worketh in you.” I have 
known young men so led away by sickly views of 
divine methods as to get their faith between them- 
selves and their personal responsibility. Man ever 
working because God is ever enabling, sums up 
the healthy message of the Gospel, and such a 
message appeals to the sober-minded as worthy of 
the God who has made us responsible beings, and 
not mere automata. 
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“ Faithful sayings.’—Here again we have an 
expression which occurs five times in these Epistles, 
and not elsewhere. It is a mark of emphasis, 
used to call attention to some weighty and perhaps 
familiar saying, which was becoming current in 
Christian teaching and conversation. Thus Bengel 
speaks of it as “gravissima prefandi formula.” 
It is not easy for us always to detach the particular 
“faithful saying” from its context, although the 
original reader would recognise at once the familiar 
phrase. But of some we need have no doubt, as for 
instance, “Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners” (I Tim. i. 15); and again, “If we died 
with Him, we shall also live with Him: if we 
endure, we shall also reign with Him,” etc, (2 Tim. 
ii, II, 12), 

Many such “faithful sayings” doubtless served 
both as warnings and encouragements to the early 
disciples ; MJaran-atha, “the Lord is near,” was 
probably so used both in its Syriac and in its 
Greek forms (1 Cor. xvi. 22), And now in 
the face of unhealthy forms of teaching it would 
only be natural that the healthful doctrine of the 
Gospel should become more frequently enshrined in 
definite formule, and certain of these would become 
stereotyped and take their place as Christian 
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axioms, repeated again and again, and passed on as 
precious deposits of “the truth as it is in Jesus.” 

Out of this natural process of evolution arose 
our earlier creeds, which are definitely foreshadowed 
in several passages in the Epistles! It was 
necessary thus to safeguard the true teaching, for 
men were beginning to wrest the Scriptures to 
their own destruction, so that “sound doctrine” 
came to be submitted to the test of “the faithful 
word (saying) which is according to the teaching’ 
(Titus i. 9). The early creeds are often represented 
as cast-iron statements of doctrine, arbitrarily im- 
posed upon Christendom, encroaching upon the 
prerogatives of Scripture, and tending to fetter 
and trammel true liberty of conscience. They are 
more truly regarded as “faithful sayings,” as 
weapons against error, forged in the days of “un- 
healthy” doctrine, each clause commemorating 
some conflict waged, some victory won. 

We have thus briefly studied three important 
characteristics of the Pastoral Epistles: (1) their 
personal and local colouring; (2) their Church 


1 Outlines of early creeds may be noticed in 1 Cor. viii. 6, 
xv. 3-5, 1 Tim, iii. 16. Cf. 2 Tim. i. 13, where the “form or 
pattern of sound words” suggests some early form embody- 
ing Christian truth which Timothy was to guard as a sacred 
deposit. 
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organisation; (3) their peculiarities of language. 
That they present difficulties none can deny. We 
must allow that it is impossible to place the incidents 
referred to in them within the limits of St. Luke’s 
history ; that they reflect a development of Church 
order more advanced than what appears in St. 
Paul’s earlier letters; that they abound in new 
words and phrases, often descriptive of doctrinal 
controversies different even from those which are 
dealt with in the letters of the first Roman im- 
prisonment. But if we accept the later date of the 
letters to Timothy and Titus, and assign them to 
the period subsequent to St. Paul’s release from 
Rome, and which ended in his second arrest and 
martyrdom, we have not only a reasonable explana- 
tion of these difficulties, but the grouping of St. 
Paul’s Epistles becomes complete, the story of his 
life is rounded off, and what we gather from St. 
Luke’s history and ‘St. Paul’s correspondence 
becomes a consistent whole. 

Such, at least, is the problem of the Pastoral 
Epistles, and such are some of the interesting side- 
lights which they throw upon this closing ministry 
of the great apostle. 
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“For I am already being offered (Gr. poured out as a 
drink offering), and the time of ‘my departure is come. I 
have fought the good fight, I have finished the course, I 
have kept the faith ; henceforth there is laid up for me the 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the Righteous 
Judge, shall give me at that day; and not only to me, 
but also to all them that have loved His appearing” 
(2 Tim. iv. 6-8, R.V.). 

“ Do thy diligence to come shortly unto me. .. . Only 
Luke is with me. Take (Gr. take up on thy way) Mark, and 
bring him with thee: for he is useful to me for minis- 
tering... . The cloke that I left at Troas with Carpus, 
bring when thou comest, and the books, especially the 
parchments.... At my first defence no one took my part, 
but all forsook me. ... But the Lord stood by me;... 
and I was delivered out of the mouth of the lion” (2 Tim. iv. 
9-17). 

The Second Epistle to Timothy—Its genuineness—St. 
Paul and his last words—His last journeys—The second 
arrival in Rome—One bright spot—The faithful friend ana 
the deserter —The last trial—The first defence—The next 
stage— Already being poured out”—Departure at hand— 
Triumphant words—Farewell messages—The secret of the 
apostle’s peace. 
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VEN those who have been led to deny the 
genuineness of the Pastoral Epistles, on 
the grounds we have named,’ have owned to a 
real difficulty in rejecting the Second Epistle to 
Timothy. Many parts of it stand or fall with the 
two other Epistles, but the personal touches which 
occur here and there, and especially at the close of 
the fourth chapter, almost defy criticism by their 
simple pathos, their genuine ring. They are just 
what an old man, full of what he knew had been 
his last journey, and of the service of those he 
loved, would throw off in the unpremeditated 
utterance of natural feeling. The scenes at 
Corinth, Ephesus, Miletus, Troas, pass before him, 
and without the slightest pause to connect or 
reconcile, he flashes the light of passing memories 
on the actions of Erastus, Onesiphorus, Trophimus, 
and takes thought for some much-missed _be- 
longings which he had left in the care of the 
friendly Carpus. 

It is impossible to imagine such fragmentary 
allusions, unconnected as they are, for the most 
part, with anything that has gone before, to have 
been the work of a forger. But most scholars have 

1 See last chapter. 
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held that the three Pastoral Epistles must stand or 
fall together, and what we really have to decide is 
whether the objections laid against the two earlier 
letters are sufficient to outweigh the difficulty of 
believing that this last testament of a dying apostle 
could have been written by any but St. Paul. At 
least we may say, without fear of contradiction, 
that, if we have established a strong presumption 
in favour of 1 Timothy and Titus, the internal 
evidence of 2 Timothy, with all its undesigned 
witness to real life, lifts that strong presumption to 
the level of certainty. It is not that the difficulties 
common to all the Epistles will drag this letter 
down, but that its simple noble utterances will 
serve to place all three letters beyond dispute with 
reasonable men. 

Let us recall more exactly the position of St. Paul 
as he penned these “last words.” He had left Rome 
a free man. He had once more compassed sea and 
land, it may be as far as Spain, preaching the Gospel 
and confirming the Churches. But this last journey 
had ended in a second arrest, and once more he 
had “seen Rome.” Only one faint hint enables us 
to conjecture where his life of active service closed. 
It sounds as though his departure from Troas had 
been a hurried one, for it was there that the cloak, 
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the books, the parchments, had been left behind. 
It may be that he hoped to return and claim them 
from the hands of Carpus; if so, his arrest soon 
afterwards prevented him from doing so. It is 
more likely that he would never have parted with 
such possessions had he not been hurried away 
from Troas, at least in hasty flight, if not already 
a prisoner. 

In either case Troas is inscribed once more upon 
the apostle’s itinerary. It was here that the first call 
came to him to be the apostle of Europe! Hither 
on his third journey he had “come from Ephesus 
for the Gospel of Christ,” but though “a door was 
opened unto him in the Lord,” he had hurried on 
to Macedonia in order to meet Titus with his news 
from Corinth? Here on the same journey he had 
chosen to spend seven days, which ended in that 
Sunday worship with its solemn “breaking of 
bread,” its unwearied discourse, and the tragic 
incident of the fall and restoration of Eutychus.* 
And here, it may be, took place his final arrest and 
departure to Rome. The city of Troas had a 
special interest for every Roman, believing as he 
did in the story of Afneas, their Trojan ancestor, 

1 Acts xvi. 9, Io. a2 Cor at. 12. 3, 
> Acts xx. 6-12. 
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The Troad was the traditional cradle of the Latin 
race, and we may be sure that St. Paul, who was 
a “Roman born,” could not be insensible to the 
associations of the place. It lay on a route which 
he often traversed between Asia and Macedonia, 
and nothing could be more natural than that he 
should revisit Troas after his release from Rome, or 
that his final arrest should be connected with the 
circumstances which he thus recalls. “The cloke 
which I left at Troas with Carpus bring with thee, 
when thou comest, and the books, but especially 
the parchments.” We may therefore assume, as at 
least possible, a sudden departure from Troas, either 
to escape his foes, or after his arrest in that city. 
The second arrival in Rome must have been very 
different to that described in Acts xxviii. There 
would be no friendly envoys, like those who met 
the apostle at 7zres Taberne and Appit Forum. 
The cautious neutrality of the Jews in Rome had 
soon been exchanged for an attitude of suspicion 
and dislike. Companions like Trophimus and 
Erastus had had to be left behind; others like 
Demas had “forsaken him.”! Instead of the 
courteous treatment of a kind-hearted Julius,’ the 
apostle may have experienced on his way to Rome 


1 2 Tim. iv. 10, 20. ? Acts xxvii. 3. 
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such treatment as St. Ignatius met with on a similar 
journey,’ not many years later. On his arrival, in- 
stead of the honest Burrus, the infamous Tigellinus 
was Prefect of the Pretorian Guard. The few 
rapid glimpses of the prisoner’s condition given in 
2 Timothy, show that while deep below the surface 
there was quiet courage and perfect peace, yet the 
stress of tempest raged without, and St. Paul’s lot 
was no longer that of a Roman citizen detained at 
the Emperor’s pleasure, but of a doomed prisoner in 
a condemned cell. “Wherein (he says) I suffer 
hardship, even unto chains, as a malefactor.” 

One bright spot relieved the darkness caused by 
the absence and even defection of his friends. Two 
at least stood faithful. The self-forgetting Onesi- 
phorus, who had done so much for the apostle at 
Ephesus, was for some reason in Rome, and did not 
now fail him “when his need was the sorest.” 
Nay, the very difficulty of finding, and the very 
danger of befriending such a prisoner, by thus 


1 On his last journey to martyrdom in Rome St. Ignatius 
speaks of himself as ‘‘bound amidst fem Jeopards, even a 
company of soldiers”; and he makes use of St. Paul’s own 
phrase, in which he describes his troubles at Ephesus 
(1 Cor. xv. 32). “From Syria all the way to Rome / am 
fighting with wild beasts,” adding that “they only wax 
worse when kindly treated” (4d Kom. 5). 
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identifying himself with the Jewish or Christian 
name, seems to have stirred Onesiphorus to in- 
creased courage and more loving zeal. “For fre- 
quently he refreshed me, and was not ashamed 
of my chain; yea, when he came to Rome he 
sought me out the more diligently,’ and found 
me.” Nor must we forget the still more constant 
and cheering presence of the “beloved physician.” 
The dark, cold cell would be brightened by the 
continuous ministry of St. Luke, as well as by the 
frequent but occasional visits of Onesiphorus—and 
of human sympathy this seems to have been all. 

It is easy to detect the silent contrast between 
this helpful loyalty of Onesiphorus, who was pro- 
bably an Ephesian, and the disheartening desertion 
of other Asiatics.2 The evident disappointment of 
St. Paul at their conduct is perfectly true to history, 
so far as we know it. His ministry in Asia had 


1 grovdaibrepoy. “ ‘With more diligence than could have 
been looked for.’ Or perhaps ‘the more diligently’ : because 
I was in chains.” Dean Alford, zz foc. I venture to sug- 
gest (quite apart from the doctrinal question thought by 
some to be involved in the death of Onesiphorus) that, if 
he was not alive when 2 Timothy was written, 42s death 
must have been very recent, That he visited St. Paul after 
his second arrival in Rome seems evident, and the second 
imprisonment could hardly have been a long one, 

2 2 Tim. i. 15, 16. 
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been sealed by remarkable signs of divine blessing. 
During his three years’' ministry in Ephesus 
St. Luke could say that “all that were in Asia 
heard the word of the Lord Jesus,”* and even 
Demetrius the silversmith had to confess that 
“almost throughout all Asia this Paul hath per- 
suaded and turned away much people.”* Not only 
so, but among “the Asiarchs,” a recognised body 
of officials in that province, St. Paul had “ friends ” 
who cared for his personal safety ;* and the parting 
scene with the elders of the Church in Ephesus at 
the harbour of Miletus® points to the same wide- 
spread influence and affection which St. Paul had 
won in the Roman province of Asia. 

Think then how bitter must have been the dis- 
appointment when not only Phygelus and Her- 
mogenes, who were probably ringleaders in this 
desertion, but “a// those in Asia turned away from 


” 


him.” The phrase and tense have a very definite 
ring, so that we may be sure that St. Paul refers, 
not so much to a gradual melting away of his 
supporters in Asia, as to some special crisis of trial 


which was made heavier by the “turning away” 


‘Acts xx03T% 2 Jb¢d. xix. 10, 
8 bid. ver. 26, * Jbid, ver. 31. 
© Tbid. xx. 36-28. 
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of his companions and friends. It may have been 
at or near Troas (which was situated in Asia), or 
wherever the final arrest took place. What wonder 
that the one faithful Asiatic is contrasted with 
Phygelus and Hermogenes and the rest, or that 
the wounded heart of the apostle lingers tenderly 
over Onesiphorus and his household ! 

The last trial was in two stages. Already, when 
he wrote from Rome to Timothy, he had passed 
his “ first defence” (iv. 16), the przma actio (to use 
the technical term in Roman law) of the trial 
before Nero. We have this first stage described 
by St. Paul’s own vivid touch in 2 Tim. iv. 16, 17, 
and we learn once more how “man’s extremity is 
God’s opportunity.” “At my first defence no one 
took my part, but all forsook me. ... But the 
Lord stood by me, and strengthened me. . . and 
I was delivered out of the mouth of the lion.” 

We are not to include St. Luke and Onesiphorus 
in this sad story of desertion at the “ first defence.” 
The latter (if alive) may have, by this time, left 
Rome; St. Luke may have been absent on some 
special mission. Or, more probably, the reference 
may be to men who, on the occasion of his first 
imprisonment and trial, had been in a position to 
befriend him openly in court, and to take his part 
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as “advocates ” or “counsels for the defence.” Then 
it was not dangerous to do so, and some such 
helpers “stood by him” before Nero’s tribunal: 
but zow all such “forsook him,” and the Lord 
alone “stood by him” as his Patronus, to give him 
countenance and strength. 

The next stage in the trial was destined to be 
the last, and this farewell letter to Timothy, whom 
he may never see again, reflects the thoughts and 
cares and human longings which then filled the 
apostle’s mind. But he deludes himself with no 
baseless expectation of release, and in one brief 
passage he tells us how he faced the end (iv. 6-8). 

“T am already being poured out,’ that is to say, 
“as a drink-offering or libation.’” He has used the 
figure once before in a letter written during his first 
captivity—“ Yea, and if I am poured out upon the 
sacrifice and service of your faith, [ joy, and rejoice 
with you all.”? At his first trial he had been 
willing to die, but the willingness had been 
tempered by the hope of release, but mow the 


1 Phil. ii. 17. The figure is here more fully worked out. 
The faith of the Philippian converts is the “sacrifice and 
service” lying upon the altar; and, just as the Jewish drink- 
offerings used to be libated around the altar, so the 
apostle’s life-blood was ready, whenever God willed, to 
make the sacrifice complete. 
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“pouring out” was felt to be so near at hand that 
the offering had already begun. The sacrifice of 
his life-work lay upon the altar, and his own life- 
blood was ready to be “poured as a libation” 
upon it. 

“ And the time of my departure ts at hand.” One 
of St. Paul’s characteristics comes out in the passage, 
for he loved a sudden, unexpected change of meta- 
phors such as arrests our attention here. From the 
altar of sacrifice his imagination passes abruptly to 
what must have been a most familiar scene in his 
countless journeys—he pictures the vessel lying by 
the harbour quay ; and now the hour of sailing has 
arrived, the moorings are about to be cast off, and 
the last voyage begun. Once again we find that 
the same thought had been in his mind when he 
wrote to the Philippians, for he tells them of his 
“desire to depart—to cast off his earthly moorings— 
and to be with Christ, which is far better” (i. 23). 

“T have fought the good fight, I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith.” Again the figures 


1 Some, however, think that the figure is that of breaking 
up an encampment, as the words dvadvew, dvddvows, may 
mean. See Longfellow’s ‘‘ The Day is Done ”—- 


“ Shall fold their tents like the Arabs 
And as silently steal away.” 
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change, first to the pugilistic contest, then to the 
racecourse, then to the entrusted deposit of faith 
committed to his charge. The hand-to-hand 
struggle with the flesh and with Satan is almost 
over, the race is nearly run, the precious charge 
of truth will soon be handed on for others to keep, 
and then—just the last word of sure and certain 
hope, of perfect peace—“ Henceforth there is laid 
up for me the victor-wreath of righteousness, which 
the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall award me in 
that day: and not to me only, but to all them that 
love His appearing.” He “knows Whom he has 
believed,” and he has the comforting assurance that 
He who has saved him in the struggle will be the 
umpire at its close. 

After this, the apostle’s last confession, the letter 
draws rapidly to a close (iv. 9-22). A few farewell 
messages, a few closing directions, the reference to 
his “first defence,” the last blessing, and the pen is 
laid down for ever. Yet even in these seemingly 


1 For St. Paul’s use of sudden changes of metaphor, see 
1 Cor. iii. 9, ‘Ye are God’s husbandry, God’s building.” 
And Col. ii. 6, 7, “‘ Walk in Him, rooted and duzit up in 
Him.” In the former we have the figures of the farmer and 
of the builder. In the latter the Christian life is compared 
by sudden transition to a path, a tree, a building. Cf also 
Eph. iii, 17 and 2 Tim. ii. 4-6. 
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trivial matters we can see the personality of the 
great apostle coming to the surface, and we do well 
to ponder over the genuine human feeling that 
dictated them. Here, as all through the letter, we 
feel how strongly o/d associations influenced his 
thoughts. It is always so as years advance and 
life’s shadows grow longer. There are no friends 
like old friends, and no memories take such per- 
manent hold upon us as old memories. And so 
with genuine pathos the mind of the old man turns 
back on itself and travels again to early friendships 
and to old familiar scenes. 

He is writing to Timothy. The close friendship 
between St. Paul and Timothy is at first sight sur- 
prising, yet it is very natural. The characters of 
the two men were widely different, and in this 
very Epistle we find traces of the anxiety felt by 
St. Paul for the part that his more timid follower 
would play when he was gone. But, widely as 
Timothy differed in temperament from his spiritual 
father, yet he was “ his father’s own son,” inheriting 
his instincts and affection, and “as a son to a 
father” labouring with him in the service of the 
Gospel.1 Accordingly the home at Lystra, the 


1 Phil. ii. 19-22, 1 Tim. i. 2, Students will notice the 
word yavos = “ genuine.” 
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faithful Eunice, the aged Lois, the family atmo- 
sphere of earnest piety,’ come back at this time with 
special force, and one of his last tender longings is 
to see his beloved son in the faith, whom he had 
taken from his home to be his comrade in mission- 
ary service. “Do thy diligence to come before 
winter.” 

Hardly less touching is desire for the ministry of 
St. Mark. Here, again, an old memory revives. 
St. Paul had felt obliged to deal sternly with the 
young evangelist who, at Perga. “went not with 
them to ¢he work”; and but for the more generous 
sympathy of St. Barnabas, who saw signs of good 
even at a time of disappointment, the whole current 
of St. Mark’s life might have been changed. But 
things had gone better than St. Paul expected, and 
now the man of an iron sense of duty shows the 
tender heart of love, gladly forgets the past, and 
welcomes again the young minister whom he had 
distrusted and discarded from his mission. The 
old associations of that first missionary journey 
once more return, and he bids Timothy “take up 
on his way Mark, and bring him with him,” as 
being “useful for ministering.” 

‘2 Tim. i. 5, iii. 15. Note also the recollection of perse- 
cutions at Lystra, the home of Timothy (iii. 11), 
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Little need be said of the request for the cloak, 
the books, the parchments. It may seem to some 
very commonplace, almost lacking in dignity, that 
at such a time a great apostle should trouble him- 
self about such things. Yet we could ill spare this 
witness to the real life which they illustrate. “One 
touch of nature makes the whole world kin,” and 
this homely request reminds us that, however far 
the life of St. Paul may seem to transcend our 
powers, he had the same simple personal needs as 
we have, and that therefore his example cannot be 
wholly beyond our reach. 

In closing these studies, we may well ask what 
was the secret of such a life and ministry, of 
such matchless courage and hope? We find it 
in words treasured up by the faithful St. Luke 
as they “were driven up and down in Adria.” 
Searching times of extreme peril reveal the inner 
secrets of a man’s life, and are a sure touchstone of 
character. In that hour of man’s last extremity 
the servant of God “stood forth,” bade them “be 
of good cheer,” and restored the “shipmen” to 
buoyant hope and strenuous effort. 
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WHOSE I AM, AND WHOM I SERVE! 


That was the secret of the peace and courage 
which shed such cheering lustre on the hearts of 
men who were abandoning themselves to dark 
despair. It was the sense of God’s presence—the 
God Whose child he was by redemption, Whose 
servant he was by willing surrender. And you 
and I, however frail and feeble we may feel when 
heaven seems dark and storms prevail, may win 
the same peace and courage, if we but practise the 
same presence, rest in the same redemption, choose 
the same service. Life may then have its unsolved 
mysteries, its problems and perplexities, its dis- 
appointments and dangers : 

“Yet be it less or more, or soon or slow, 

It shall be still in strictest measure even 

To that same lot, however mean or high, 

Towards which Time leads me, and the will of heaven. 


All ts, of I have grace to use tt so, 
As ever in my great Taskmaster’s eye.”? 


1 Acts xxvii. 23. 
2 Milton. Age of Twenty-three, 
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